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Alphabetized, first, by States; 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 
Vv ISS E. L. MURISON S BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls. $600 per year, Cir- 

Fall term commences Sept. 3. 


second, by Towns. 


eulars on application. 


CoLoRAbo, Colorado Springs. 

Ffoxe# SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—UN- 

j surpassed climate; home care. Fits for college 
or business. Refers to Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex 
Pres. of Yale; Dr. Julius Sachs, 38 W. 59th St., N. Y. 
city; Mr. Carl Edelheim, N. Broad St., Phila.; Mr. ‘Augus- 
tus Byram, 2909 Michigan Ave., Chie ago. Address 
Cuas. W. HAINEs (A. B. Yale), Box 735, Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 

} ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
B A the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 
A.M., Principal. 

CONNECTICUT, Hamden, 
JECTORY SCHOOL, 
$300, $250. Home influences; thorough school 
System; extensive grounds; gymnasium; boathouse, 
&e. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A.. Rector. 


FOR BOYS.— 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and carefultraining. New and enlarged ac 
commodations CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
7ILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for Boys. 
For Circular address E. W. 


SC FIOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
WILSON, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
H' IPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Schcoolsin the United States. Prepares for College and 
scientific School, Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other schoo!, For Catalogue, address G,. L. 
Fox, Ree. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wail St 
j giss BARTLETT'S (FORMERLY 
iv Miss Nott’s) Home and Day School for young la- 
dies will open Sept. 24. Circulars sent on application 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
y de MISSES VINTON’S HOME 
School for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number limited. Circular sent on application, 


DELAWARE, Wilmington. 
f et: MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day-Schoo! for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsy! 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del. Fall term reopens 
September 20. For Circulars address the Principals. 
Early application should be made. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
( TNIVERSITY OF MARYVLAND.— 
Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber &, 1888. 
Address HENRY D, HARLAN, See’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

Nf 188 RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL.— Sarah 
< N. Ran — h Principal. An able and experiene 
ed corps of t s offers unusual advantages to the 
pup ils of this sow. Students are prepared for col- 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St, 
4 DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DA ¥ 
«4 School for Girls. —Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Principal. 
This school will reopen on Thursday, the 20th of Sep 
tember. The course of instruction embraces all the 
studies included in a thorough English education, and 
the French and German languages are practically 
taught. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville 
‘7. TIMOTH Y’SENGLISH, FRENCH, 
» and German School for voung ladies will reopen 
September 20, 1888. Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss 8S. RK. Carter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
Al tates CADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. sth. For catalogues apply to W. F. Draper; for 
or a pon to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Prine ipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
J IPT CHELL SS BOYS ‘SCHOOL... 27é 
Ff miles from Bx ston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
4 stric ee select Family Se. ‘hool 
for boys from 7 to 15 RE hang Fall term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MItcHELL, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean. 


EDMUND H. RENNETT, LL.D. 


Boston and Lowell R. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
. ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La- 
7 dies. The35thyear. For Catalogue, ete. ad iress 
REV, GEO, GANNETT, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
NSTLITCUTLE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMEs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 

Bee * NCY-HALL SCHOOL (67st Year), 

Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 

cy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 

Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun- 

ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 

eondition in mathematies. The location of the school 

bui'ding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
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foston, 255 Mariborough St. 
SCHOOL FOR 


-Advanced courses 


“" ASSACHUSETTS, 

1/4 i. HH, SEARS S 
ri Girls will reopen October 1. 
of instruction a special feature. 

Circulars sent on application. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 

] ISS FELOISE £. HEKSEY’S 
ait school for girls ; the fall term will open Octo 
ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 

MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 

| ME. E DECOMBES' FRENCH 
l and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
Wk. HALES SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


prepares for the Institute of Technology and for 


Harvard College. Address ALBERT HALE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Highlands. 
IONBUR YS LATIN SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. Founded 1645 Examination for ad 
vanced standing Sept 15, For catalogue and informa 
tion apply to Wintram C. CoLLar, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


‘ee TON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
~ Home and day pupils. Select and safe. 550 per 
year. Next term begins September 12, 188s. For cireu 
lars address I, N. CarLeTON, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree, 

HAVER ACADEMY. 

First term, twelfth year, begins Wednesday, 

Sept. 12. For information ad iress 
J 


RB. SewaLr, South Braintree 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
Fe porte FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 


with fine tennis-court. F. E. Appot, Ph.D., Proprie 
tor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge. 
_. ARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 


stage. Pupils also fitted for advanced standing 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point 
SCIENTIFIC PREPARA TOR 3 
% School. A home sehool for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology Ls aboratories 
FREDERICK B. Kxarr, S. B. OM. 1. T 


MASSACHUSETTs, Greenfield. 
WROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music, 
Beautiful and healthful location, Established in 1869, 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHI a, New Bedford. 
[FRIENDS ACADEMY. — COLLEGE 
Preparatory = Special Courses. 
THomas H. EcKFELDT, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 
fi MISSES ALLEN WILL OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for girls Sept 
25th. English branches thoroughly taught. Special 
advantages in the study of Languages, Literature, Mu 
sic, and Art. Students specially prepared for a colle- 
viate course, Circulars sent on application 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
] R. KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Pe Boys (twenty-second year).—Begins September 
20, 1888, 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincey. 

DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 

tory boarding school for boys. Sehool reopens 

September 12, 1888. 
fi all information apply to 

WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
SREYVYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 

7 paratory School for Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 
NEW er ao, Portsmouth. 
TSS . MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
sl oa reopens September 26. 

“A better, healthier, and pleasanter _ ace for asc hool 
could scarcely be found in New England,’’—J. G. Whit- 
tier. s 

NEW JERSEY, Law renceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOH. V 

_ CC. Green Foundation. Early application for ad- 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 

REV. James C. MACKENZIF, Ph.D. 
~NEW JERSEY, Perth Amboy. 
SCHOOL FOR 


ig ME SC, 
ypens September 17, Pupil 


Principal, Miss Ger 
348 Madison Ave. 


GIRLS RE- 
imited to *ix. 
TRUDE P. SMITH. 





NEw YORK CIty, 
V TSS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 
vi _ day sc i for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 


~ NEw York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY FOR 
Young Ladies offers unsurpasse . ae in 
music, languages, science, and art, attractive to eradu- 
ates of high schools, For illustrated catalogue address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
MTHEDRAL. SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL. 
soarding School for Boys. Accommodations un- 
ig OR thorough prepa ation for Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers employed. Mill- 
tary system under a United States bsg officer 
Address CHARLES STURTEVANT Mo 5, A.B. (Hi urvard E 
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NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
YAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOK 


Boys. Classical Boarding School. Prepares for 





College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. Large 
grounds. Address HENRY A. PRINCE, MLA 
On Cine eand Tl dst 
PARTHOL( VGLIS AN 
») elassicali h ! f \ ne i} ~ 
Nunmiber liniuited PAL LOMEW, A.M 
OHIO, Cinci u, Walnut Hills 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A_ COT- 

lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematies, English, Anglo Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, ine lud 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Set 
ence, Physies, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
#450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 


For Program address as above 
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By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, 


by permission fromthe Seventh London Edition. 


ELS 


author of * Miss Brotherton,’ ete. 


‘The book is a drama in which every page is palpitating 
istic novel in the highest sense of the word.’’—The Whitehall Revie 


* Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best works of 


tionably one of the most notable works of fiction that have been produced for years.” 


Mr. Gladstone writes of this novel in the new number of the 
of the book seems to lie in an extraordinary wealth of 
close and searching faculty of social observation : 
impartially exhibited in all directions; above all, 
dently possessed, and in the earnestness and persistency ot 
and line it is pursued. » book is eminently 
deep, or at least a very sens sible impression; not, 
those who share, in whatever sense 


In generous 
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** There 
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is nothing in current serials so full of thought and 
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Archbishoy Letters 


and Memorials, edited by the at 


thor of ‘Charles Lowder.’ ? «., Svo, St 


Humphrey Ward’s New Novel, 


SMERE. 


Arthur Hugh C nee 


Prose Remains. With aselection from his tters and 
l2mo, cloth, $1.50, Reprinted i Memoir Edited by his wif I2me, £2.00 
and reallife. It is a real- 
Nelections from Nant 
George Eliot. Unques- ) , 
The Scotsman. Re he | hilosophy of Kant, 
Nineteenth Century ‘The strength 
separated from thought; ina 45 contained in extracts from his own writings. 5¢ 


rood, lected and translated by John Watson, LL.D., Pro- 


with which through every page fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
and will probably make a 
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Bernard Bosan 


IMMORTALS. aloe ernie cetn tecimngeon 


etc. Globe Svo, cloth, $2.00. 
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It is almost packed with historic knowledge, and brilliant in wit, allusion, and epigram Boston 
Traveller. 
fi Adie? i Edition of D Martiineaws Nev 
Henry James’s New Novel, Banke. 
rt. . - ) 1+ 
| HE REE V E RBE R. \ T OR. A Study of Religion: 
4 
Its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, D_D., 
By HENRY JAMES, author of * The American,’ * The Europeans,’ * Daisy Miller,’ ete. 12mo0, Crp. wmer P n revised by the author. 
$1.25. aergyewe 
a . P J 7 is 1aree u > 
‘* The public will be glad to find Mr. James in his best vein, It is a relief to come upon this 
sparkling study of life and character in the manner which won for him general reading rice he * One who has mustered these f s Types 
The book is thoroughly readable, and one is thankful again Shat the re is so brilhant an American au- f Ethical Theory’ and ‘A Study of I i and the 
thor to give us entertaining sketches of life. Boston Sunday Herald, oe : oe : ‘ ee 
literature Which they include in their range of thought 


** Mr. James is here at his best; his canvas is not too large am 
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he fills it to perfection, Every has gone to the bottom of mi of the problems which 





character in the book stands out in clearly defined proportions, so admirably minute and complet Seat rare es ¢ nkind. out 
is the technical workmanship. —. . It is impossible not to enjoy the process by which the relate Issdicae nil folie cere Seer Lee cramer iets 
characters of the story are portrayes ds for us, London Globe side of a personal revelation from God."'—New York 
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CHRIS. A Novel. By W. FE. Norris. 
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MR. ISAACS. By F. Marion Crawford, 
FOR GOD AND GOLD. By Julian Corbett. 
THE NEW JUDGMENT OF 
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HYPATIA. By Charlies Kingsley. 
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Elementary School Atlas. 
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property totheinhabitants of the coast. It 
would doubtless be churlish to refuse to al- 
low foreigners to share it on any terms. But 
the Canadians do not do this. They say, 
‘“ You may share all our advantages ; your 
fishing vessels may enter our ports for any 
purpose, if you wili give us free access to your 
markets.” Sooner than accede to this, how- 
ever, Mr. Hoarisready to goto war. To hima 
proposal froma foreigner that we should take 
off an import duty on anything, has a savor of 
impudence about it like a proposal to commit 
some act of dishonesty or indecency, and he 
would punish it if he could. He quotes in 
the opening of the essay Burke’s picture of 
the energy and success of the New England 
fishermen, and then goes on, with much 
fuming and fretting, to furnish an excellent 
illustration of that admirable saying of the 
same orator, that ‘‘ a great empire and little 
minds go ill together.” 

It is difficult to tell whether the attempts 
of the Chicago 7ribune to become reconciled 
with the programme which its party has 
this year laid down for itself partake more 
of the pathetic or the ridiculous. Its _re- 
pudiation of the ultra-protection plank of 
the platform is complete, but it is exercising 
all of its ingenuity to find some way to ex- 
cuse its support of the ticket on that platform. 
Its latest attempt takes the form of an argu- 
ment to prove that the recent National Con- 
vention at Chicago had no right to speak for 
the party. It calls the free-whiskey utterance 
the ‘‘ blunder or trick of a platform com- 
mittee,” and lays down the proposition that 
‘‘a convention called as the agent of an ex- 
isting political organization with well-known 
principles and policies must act within its com- 
mission, and perform only the specific duties 
intrusted to it,” comparing such a conven- 
tion to a church synod or conference. It is 
hardly worth while, perhaps, to argue 
against so ridiculous a_ proposition. A 
political convention is made up of delegates 
who are chosen just as much to adopt a 
platform as they are to nominate a ticket. 
There is, in fact, no other existing authority 
to set forth the  party’s _ principles. 
‘*A party’s platform can only be changed,” 
says the Zribune, ‘‘ by consent of its mem- 
bers.” The Z7ri/une has announced that its 
way of withholding its consent to the free- 
whiskey platform is going to be to sustain the 
candidates who have been placed on that 
platform, and who have in their informal ac- 
ceptances of their nominations signified their 
commendation of the doctrines held out to 
them,and will, of course,do so more explicitly 
in their formal letters of acceptance. The 
Tribune knows perfectly well that the only 
way the people can manifest their condemna- 
tion of a political platform is to defeat at the 
polls the candidates selected to put that plat- 
form into effect. 


The woman suffragists appear to have a 
strong case against Judge Nash of Washing- 


ton Territory, who recently declared the 
act giving women the right to vote in 
that Territory unconstitutional. 
the ground that when 


Ife took 
Congress, in 





ing grounds is an advantage of the nature of | the 
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would be a weak position at best, 


question of their power being raised, and 
that the women of Wyoming have been 
voting for nearly twenty years; and 
the opinion loses all claim to respect. in 
view of the experience of Utah. It will 


years ago wanted to deprive the wo- 
men of that Territory of suffrage, it in- 
serted a special section in an act, thereby 


had been within its right in granting them 
the ballot, in the absence of Congressional 
prohibition of such action,and that the theory 
of such action being unconstitutional was ab- 
surd, 


Our Consul at Amsterdam calls attention 
in a recent report to an interesting movement 


shape of an association called ‘‘ The Foreign 
Country.” This society has been orga- 
nized by a number of the most prominent 
merchants and manufacturers of Holland, 
and by other influential citizens, with a 
view 10 keeping up the commercial rank 
of Holland in competition with the more 
powerful nations which are now so great- 
ly enlarging ‘i.eir distant markets. The 
advantage which England and Germany 


circular of the Association, ‘‘ to the fact that 
both these countries possess in the principal 
markets of the world commercial establish- 
ments, entertaining direct intercourse with 
the mother country. By this means trade 
and navigation with the English and 
Germans are constantly stimulated, and 
their industry is kept informed by coun- 


ments of other nations, and obtains fresh 
opportunities for the sale of its productions.” 
With a view to supplementing the deficient 
opportunities of the Dutch in these respects, 
the Association ‘‘intends to procure, through 


men, and give them such other pecuniary 
understanding that the beneficiaries shall 
money when they are in a position to do so, 
doubt that the energetic merchants of Hol 


land will push this scheme of commercial 
fellowships with vigor,and it will be interest 








organic act, granted the Territo- 
rial Legislature the right to confer suf- 
frage, it did not expect the Legislature 
ever to confer it upon women, and therefore 
that no Territory can grant its women a 
right to vote unless it can be shown that a 
majority of Congress believed in woman 
suffrage at the time when they conferred 
upon the ‘Territory the power to regu- 
late suffrage within its borders. This 


in view of the fact that three Territories 
have granted suffrage to women without any 


be remembered that when Congress two 


admitting that the Territorial Legislature 


which has been started in Holland in the 


have over Holland ‘‘ is chietly due,”’ says the 


trymen about the wants and require- 


personal influence of the members and by the 
interference of our consuls, for such young 
men as it shall think fit, appointments 
with commercial counting-houses in trans- 
Atlantic places.” The Association intends 
to pay the travelling expenses of these young 


assistance as may seem necessary, With the 


feel themselves morally bound to return the 


and the money so returned will be again em- 
ployed for the same purpose. We have no 





ing to observe its development, But why 
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not first try our plan of giving the foreign 
consulships to broken-down politicians, men 
with weak lungs in search of a warm cli- 
mate, drunkards, ne’er-do-weels whom their 
friends want to get rid of, and active stump 
orators? 


The London Eeenomist has been making 
very severe strictures upon the mode in 
which the budget for India is determined. It 
has complained that the estimates are very 
loose, being made, in accordance with custom 
based on the provisions of an old law, some 
weeks earlier than itis possible to arrive at an 
aecurate knowledge of the returns for the 
closing year, It also urges that there is no 
effective outside control over the financial ad 
ministration of India. ‘‘ The British Parlia 
ment is supposed to exercise supervision and 
control; but although this is the theory, 
every one knows that in practice Parliament 
never devotes more than a few hours at the 
fag end of a session to the consideration of the 
Indian budget, and then scrambles through 
the discussion in the most perfunctory and 
superticial fashion.” In the issue of July 7, 
from which we have been quoting, the 
Economist writer, in replying to a defence 
of the Indian administration against his 
chgrges, made in an official communication 
by E. J. Sinkinson, one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Indian Government, handles 
Mr. Sinkinson without gloves; but at the 
same time the high position which the 
sritish civil-service system occupies in the 
public estimation is signally illustrated. Af- 
ter saying that the £70,000,000 of Indian 
taxation are ‘spent according to the vir- 
tually uncontrolled discretion of a handful 
of Government officials, there being not 
even an independent non-ofticial audit of 
accounts,” it is no small compliment for 
a severe critic to add: ‘' That these offi- 
cials are a body of honest and honor- 
able men, filled with a sense of their 
responsibility, and striving earnestly to 
promote the best interests of the people of 
India, every one acknowledges. Still they 
are only human, and prone to err; and it is 
in the very nature of things that absence of 
control leads to laxness, and the growing up 
of practices that are apt to develop into 


” 


abuses. 


Frances Power Cobbe, discussing in the 
last number of the Contemporary Review the 
effect of scientific views of life on religious 
thought, mentions as an _ illustration the 
growing love of medical publications among 
the young of both sexes, and the grow- 
ing interest in surgical operations. This 
brings her, naturally enough, to the 
which has sprung up within 
a few years among the doctors, and is 
particularly common in this country, of 
describing the patient’s condition in detail in 
their daily ‘* bulletins” when he happens to 


practice 


be a distinguished or well-known man. 
Formerly the bulletin used to be simply a 
statement of the patient’s condition, whether 
better or worse, more or less hopeful, than 
the previous day. Now the attending phy- 
sicians insert the reasons for their conclu: 
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WHISKEY, 
Ingersoll 
made so great a mistake asthat glowing culo 
gy on whiskey which he wrote about a year 


Dor. “Bon” never 


probably 


ago, and which we here reproduce : 


‘“T send you some of the most wonderful 
whiskey that ever drove the skeleton from a 
feast or painted landscapes in the brain of 
man, It is the mingled souls of wheat and 
corn, In it you will find the sunshine and 
shadow that chase each other over the billowy 
fields, the breath of June, the carol of the lark, 
the dews of the night, the wealth of sum- 
mer, and  autumn’s rich content—all 
golden with imprisoned light. Drink it, and 
you will hear the voice of men and maidens 
singing the ‘ Harvest Home,’ mingled with the 
laughter of children, Drink it, and you will 
feel within your blood the star-lit dawns, the 
dreamy, tawny dusks of many perfect days. 
For forty years this liquid jov has been within 
the happy staves of oak, longing to touch the 
lips of man.” 

The objection to this is that, after making 
all due allowance for the exaggerations of 
poetry, it gives a radically misleading impres- 
sion as to the social value of even very old 
whiskey. If whiskey produced the effects 
which Col. ‘‘ Bob” ascribes lo it, it would 
undoubtedly be the best gift bestowed by 
Providence on suffering, toiling humanity. 
Sut unfortunately it does not produce these 
effects on any, or on more than very few at 
all events. It may possibly cause some to 
‘ hear the voice of men and maidens singing 
the ‘ Harvest Home,’ 
laughter of children,” 


mingled with the 
But what the great 
majority of people hear when they take it in 
sufficient quantity to be affected by it, is the 
voice of men swearing at the maidens, and 
the yells of children under the application 
of the paternal poker and tongs. In 
truth, it affects different people in different 
ways. Some it makes hilarious and others 
miorose. Some can take a good deal without 
feeling it, while others are upset by a mouth- 
ful of it. 
onel to predict to any particular individual 
what its effect on him would be. Very likely 
effect on his friend was to 


It was extremely rash of the Col 


its principal 
make him feel within his blood simply a pas- 
sionate desire to lie down and go to sleep. 

The solemn truth is, that 
would now maintain that whiskey is a convi 


anybody who 


vial drink, in any proper sense of the term, 
would, as Canning remarked of the min who 
said he liked dry champagne, maintain any- 
thing. It obtained its fame as such in ages 
and countries in which men who drank to- 
get 
verse, or to have any pleasure but that 
of getting very drunk, or, in other words, 
of losing the ability to walk steadily or talk 


ver did not converse or expect to con- 


coherently. In those days, say the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when men 
met socially, they always fell to drinking, 
Scotland and Ireland the drink 
was Whiskey; but it did nothing for them in 


and in 


a convivial sense except set them to sing- 
ing songs in the brief interval before 
they became absolutely silly. In those 
days, as any one may sce in reading 
Pepys’s Diary, whenever two or three men 
got together over a bottle or a tankard, they 
did not talk 


the others joined in the chorus 


they sang, or one sang and 
The choruses 


of the old songs, mostly rigmarole, were in 


tended simply to cnable the whole com 





ee 


pany to take a hand in the entertain- 
ment. For this purpose of starting the 
singing, whiskey was perhaps as good as 
anything. 
age when men meet to talk, and have lost 


Sut, for social purposes in an 
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which could only be cured by whiskey. They 
had malaria, and might have snake-bites to 
cure, Their drinking water was so poor they 
could not use it without mixing whiskey 
with it. Never were farmers in such an 
unhealthy and moribund condition as in 


| those days, They could not get through 


the art of singing convivial songs, all spirit- | 


uous liquors are well-nigh worthless. They 
steal the senses and paralyze the tongue too 
rapidly. Few can drink whiskey for half 
an hour, even in the smallest sips, without 
becoming more or less incoherent, if not 
noisy and quarrelsome. 

In a period when men converse when they 
meet, and have topics of conversation fur 
nished them in great abundance by the news 
papers, what is wanted is a liquor that will 
exhilarate only slightly, and which is only 
intoxicating when taken in great quantities, 
and the effeets of which pass off rapidly. 
This is furnished by most kinds of wine or 
beer. People can ‘ sit over” wine or beer 
for hours, and get just enough stimulation 
from it to loosen their tongues, without any 
fear of a disturbance or disorder or sickness. 
Whiskey-drinking in the same manner and 
during the same period would probably pro 
duce very disgusting scenes, and break the 
party up ina row, and send them home as 
nuisances or terrors to their wives and chil 
dren. 

For this reason the failure of the vine in 
France and some other countries of continen- 
tal Europe, and the substitution of whiskey 
and various forms of brandy for wine, as popu 
lar beverages, must be regarded as one of the 
greatest misfortunes which have overtaken 
the modern world. We have several times 
given in these columns some account of the 
alarm it is exciting in France and Switzer 
land, and of the energetic measures which 
have been proposed to check the spread of 
that is, of the 
passion among the masses of the people for 


What is called ‘‘ alcoholism ”’ 


drinks containing 50 or 60 per cent. of alco 
At this mo- 
ment, both the statesmen and scientists of 
continental Europe ere really at their wits’ 
ends to devise means of saving the health and 
morals of the population from what we may 
call the ravages of all distillations from 
barley, rye, corn, potatoes, beet-roots, or, in 
other words, What we may generically call 
whiskey. 


ho], instead of 6 or 7 per cent. 


They do not want to have ‘‘land- 
scapes” painted in the brains of the popula- 





tion, especially when the landscapes are | 


generally filled with snakes and demons 
and all manner of vermin. 

The United States has had this experi 
ence already, and has certainly protited by 


it. It once had cheap whiskey, and we | 


know what the result was. The Chicayo | 


Trivune described it thus the other day: 


‘* Wipe out the internal revenue altogether, 
what would be the result then ¢ Down would 
go whiskey to 25 cents a gallon, and by retail 
to 5 cents a glass, as it Was in ante-war days, 
when the best Monongahela whiskey could be 
had for 5 cents a swig, and common whiskey 
for 3 cents; and allthe evils of those days would 
be let loose again with redoubled force, because 
money with which to buy liquor isso much more 
plentiful now. There are plenty of men living 
who can remember the °2o-cents a-gallon whis- 
key days. They can remember how the farm 
ers came to tl towns, some with jugs, some 
with j eys, und some with barrels Some 
that they were afflicted 





, } ; ae 
Would ive excuse 


harvesting, threshing, ploughing, corn-husk- 
ing, or tog-rolling without it, it was as 
necessary to the hay-mowing and the har- 
vest as the scythe or the sickle. The whiskey- 
jug on such occasions was as common in the 
West as the rum-jug in New England, when 
every one, from the deacon to the farm hand, 
had his wet rations, In those days of cheap 
whiskey there were ten drunkards to one now, 
Delirium tremens was a Connnon disease, now 
itisrare. Then every one filled up with whis 
key or rum. It was one of the staffs of life in 
every house,” 


The Providence Jovrua/?, discoursing re- 
cently on the same subject, said : 


** For nearly half-a-century prior to the out- 
break of the last war the Government imposed 
no specific tax on whiskey, and exercised no di 
rect supervision over its production. It was an 
era of ‘free whiskey.’ and what was the re- 
sult ¢ The average market price was twenty- 
four cents a gallon, and it could be bought by 
the drink in saloons at three cents a glass. The 
effect wasseen in the pitiable inebriety prevalent 
in all classes of the community—an evil that was 
so exceedingly common that the early tempe- 
rance reformers had great difficulty in making 
people beheve it was anevilatall, Inthe coun 
try districts, especially, where now is the strong 
hold of temperance, drunkenness was almost 
universal. Whiskey was oneof the chief articles 
of barter at all the cross-road stores; the whiskey 
jug was a conspicuous tigure in every farmer's 
market-wagon; and even the women and cuil 
dren were habitual whiskey-drinkers. It is not 
beyond the memory of men now living when 
in the country towns it was no more uncommon 
to meet a tipsy clergyman than to see a Woman 
or half-grown boy staggering under an over- 
load of spirits, or a farm-hand lying ‘ blind 
drunk’ by the roadside. The Rey. John 
Marsh, in his‘ Temperance Recollections, de 
scribes his flock in Haddam, Conn., a typical 
New England community, as ‘a stanch, well 
informed but plain people, whose labors were 
in ship-yards, coasting, fishing, quarrying, and 
farming; labors in which ardent spirits were a 
daily ration at eleven and four as regularly as 
food was provided at other hours. A pitcher 
of water, asa part of table furniture, was un- 
known, Noone, not even the most delicate fe 
male, used it.’ ” 

We do not care what any one’s views about 
temperance or total abstinence may be; every 
man who values cither law or order, or ra- 
tional conviviality, must hate whiskey, or 
must desire, if he cannot banish it from 
the land altogether, to see it made hard 
to procure. There is no greater delusion 


than to suppose that a glass of whis- 


key can be considered the ‘social glass,” 
or that real conviviality—that is, the free 
interchange of ideas, or jokes, or songs, 
or quips or cranks of any description—is 
promoted thereby. On the contrary, it isa 
highly anti-social drink. It rapidly pro- 
duces either stupor or extreme irritabi 
lity, and is, indeed, especially adapted to the 
necds of the solitary drinker. It never tastes 
so well asin the private jug of the lonely 
toper. It is a liquor which is probably only 
drunk in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
by nen who wish from the bottom of their 
hearts they could give it up, and find that it 
fills their blood not with the ‘‘tawny dusks 
of perfect days,” but with awful forebodings 
of domestic and professional ruin. 


GEN. HARRISON'S RECORD, 
THe Indianapolis A in intelligent and 


. 1 ) 
independent journal, occupies the anomalous 
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sessed from the beginning, but which it is 
the chief aim of a great many men in office 
to keep from it. 

A large proportion of the public officers 
in this city, we venture to assert, would like 
the business of their offices to be considered 
strictly private and a large proportion of their 


subordinates ‘‘ confidential” agents; but no 
thing worse could happen either to them or 
the service. There is hardly a man in any 
public office who is not helped and fortified, 
not only against other people’s badness, but 
against his own, by having the world know 
what he is about. 

Take, for instance, the case of this Aque- 
duct Commission. Nearly everything of an 
objectionable or disreputable character which 
has been revealed in tie evidence is the re- 
sult of secrecy. The Commissioners were 
expressly directed by the statute to open the 
bids or proposals ‘‘ publicly.” They evaded 
this with the connivance or consent of 
men of Mr. Dowd’s standing, by secretly 
ascertaining beforehand what bids would 
be made, and what bids they would ac- 
cept. They took, moreover, every pre- 
caution possible to keep from the public 
all knowledge of the motives which ani- 
mated them in performing this most impor- 
tant of all their official duties, by failing 
to keep any minutes or other record of 
their proceedings. Ifad these proceedings 
been public, as they ought to have been, 
there is little doubt the work would not 
have been awarded in two huge sections to 
two firms of contractors, because the flimsi- 
ness of the reasons for this arrangement, 
which is now acknowledged, would have 
been detected at the outset. The theory 
that from any point of view it was de- 
sirable to give the work out in two large 
slices would, of course, have never been 
produced when all concerned knew that 
the job was immediately to be divided up 
among alarge body of sub-contractors. Nor 
is it at all likely that Fish would have got up 
his little scheme of reorganization had he 
known that the other Commissioners would 
not give him the shelter of 
and that he was going to intrude himself 


silence, 


into a body of men who were in frank and 
loyal relations with the people of the city, 
handling the public money on the table 
with open books. 


BRITISH WAGES, 


Tit present agitation of the tariff question 
has given rise to a great demand for statis- 
tics bearing upon the various aspects of the 
subject. It is, however, almost a common- 
place that no cause is so poor but that it can 
tind statistics which can be made to appear to 
supportit. The complexity of most statistics 
is such that a skilful and not too scrupulous 
advocate can make them tell strange tales. 
Bat this is not all, nor the worst; there al 
ways remains the connection of cause and 
effect, which statistics alone cannot enable 
us to determine. Those who laud our pro 
tective system as the corner-stone and the 
only safeguard of our prosperity and of the 
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their task accomplished when they have writ- | 
ten down the figures which record our progress | 
during the past generation. This progress 
has taken place under protection, and they 
think they are acquitted of the task of show- 
ing that protection has been the cause of it. 
But, fortunately, our own is not the only | 
and any one | 


country which has. statistics ; 
who examines the statistics of other coun- 
tries will soon convince himself of the ab- 


surdity of the claim that our indebtedness to 
the protective system is shown by the evi- 
dence of statistics. 

There are two classes of facts, especially, 
which are a dreadful stumbling-block to the 
protectionist statistician: the superiority of 
English to Continental wages, and the rise of 
wages in England during the free-trade era. 
As to the latter point, we have fortunately 
very high authority for determining it. On 
the opening of the fiftieth session of the Sta- 
tistical Society of London in 1883, its Presi- 
dent, the eminent statistician, Mr. Giffen, 
chose for the subject of his inaugural 
address ‘“‘The Progress of the Working 
Classes in the Last Half-Century.” The 
table which he there presents, though itself 
showing in a striking way what opportuni- 
ties such tables offer for intentional perver- 
sion, exhibits unmistakably an enormous rise 
in the wages of British labor. The least in 
crease shown by any occupation in the fifty 
years is 20 per cent., in nearly every case the | 








increase is more than 50 per cent., and in | 
one case, that of the Bradford weavers, it ex- 
ceeds 150 per cent. From a table showing so | 
great a diversity in the different occupations, 
it is difficult to draw an accurate numerical 
conclusion; what is plain is, that the work- 
ingmen of England have made an enormous 
advance in their rate of wages. Nor is this 
all. At the same time that his wages 
have been increased, the English work- 
ingman’s hours of labor have been di- 
minished, the nine-hour day being now 
almost universal in England; Mr. Giffen 
estimates the average reduction of hours 
at 20 per cent. A French economist, 
M. Emile Chevallier, in his work on ‘ Wages | 
in the Nineteenth Century’ (Paris. 1887), 
to which was awarded the prize of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
sums up the matter in this way (p. 100): 
“The English workingman has obtained in 
fifty years an increase of from 50 to 100 per 
cent. in his money wages, and a diminution 
of 20 per cent. in the duration of his daily 
work; he has therefore made an advance in 
round numbers of from 70 to 120 per | 





cent.” 

As to the comparison between English and 
Continental wages, that is a less simple mat- 
ter; the variations are great in each country, 
and the classifications of employees vary 
from one country to another. The fact, 
however, that there is a vast difference in fa- | 
vor of the English workingman is notorious; | 
it is as unnecessary to prove it by statistics 
as it is to prove that our own working- 
men have better wages than those of 
Great Britain. As to the exact figures, 
one can only appreciate the  difticul- 
ty of arriving at them by taking a 








welfare of our workingmen, usually consider 





| 
glance at the bulky volume published by | 





| of the position that 
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the United States Bureau of Statistics in 
1875, under the title of ‘ Labor in Europe 
and America.’ No mode of striking an ave- 
rage could lead to a really accurate result; 
and any result arrived at by one who was 


| illustrating a thesis might be suspected of 


being more or less influenced by bias. We 


| shall, therefore, quote the figures given 


by the French economist already cited as 
being apparently whe best attainable, though 
no special importance should be attached to 
them: ‘‘ The United States, then, hold the 
highest position; wages there are 3'5 per 
cent. higher than in Australia, 84 per cent. 
higher than in the United Kingdom, 162 per 
cent. higher than in Germany, and 205 per 
cent. higher than in France. Great Britain, 
in its turn, shows a rate of wages higher by 
42 per cent. than that of Germany, and by 
65 per cent. than that of France.” 

The statistics we have cited as showing the 
increase in British wages during the past fifty 
years are not adduced to show that free trade 
raises wages. They are merely given in re- 
buttal of the ever-recurring fallacy that any 
improvement which has taken place in our 
own country under the régime of high tariff 
is to be attributed to that institution. But 
the contrast between English and Continental 
Wwages—which, we repeat, does not rest 
upon any special statistics, but is matter 
of common knowledge—this contrast is 
something more than a mere rebuttal. 
Not only does it utterly break the force 
the superiority of 
our wages to those of Europe is due to 
protection, but it constitutes in itself a 
positive proof that a high rate of wages 
has its source in something deeper than 
a system of taxation, and may be maintain- 
ed by an energetic and favorably situated 
people in the face of the inferior wages of 
inferior and less fortunate competitors. 


ARGENTINE FINANCES. 
Tue remarkable material expansion of the 
Argentine Republic during the last seven 
years of peace has not entirely escaped no 
tice in our own country, despite our limited 
commercial relations with the great Power of 
the Plate Valley. The rapid extension of 
her railroad systems, the vast sums devoted 
to other public works, the reclaiming of im- 
mense areas of fertile land from the danger of 
Indian forays, the marvellous quickening 
both of domestic and foreign trade—of all 


| these things we have heard vaguely, though, 


at the same time, color has been given to the 
suspicion that the whole might be an un 
natural inflation to be followed by a disas 
trous collapse. Argentine credit,for example, 
has all along been comparatively low, inferior 
to that of Chili or Brazil. A new 5 per cent. 
loan, negotiated in January, 1887, commanded 
only 85'5 in London. Specie payments had 
to be suspended early in 1885, and when the 


| two years had elapsed which had been fixed 


as the limit of the suspension, its term had to 
be extended, resumption now being promised 
for the 9th of January, 1889. Meanwhile, the 
national income had been steadiiy falling 
behind expenses, the foreign and domestic 
debts were each mounting higher and higher, 
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so that the remark of the Argen 
in Washington, in 1885, that the financial con- | tine le 











dition of his country was ‘‘not quite satis- , settled condition for spat 
factory,” was as mild a phrase as could well | lute attempt t I 
be used under the circumstances Was } woof N S87 : 

Still, there were all the while hopeful fea- | ‘This w es ere t 
tures. The republic has a splendid record | s) { cS expressly Ul ! 
for fidelity to her public obligations. The | or r ow It 1 I y 
interest on her national debt las alw ays beer Tree I H i 
punctually met, and one of her Presidents irantec s G 
once solemnly asserted, with general ap- | per cent terest Phes : 
proval, that the nation would suifer hunger ire deliver to any | < . t s ‘ 
and thirst rather than fail to pay its é nsy 
debts, At a time of civil war, thirty-one | tion, for So] \ 
landed = proprietors in the Provinces Pry t s mis : 
Buenos Ayres signed an agreement to pay the | s f t = 
interest on the national debt until after the | President Celman rey t S Ss ‘ 
termination of the strife. Then, too, the f th OW . t ( t 
expensive system of internal imp t wW bank Iv Se 
was accompanied by a velopment of | a to S88 hat they ‘ 
natural resources and en] ent of fore i t I \ s A 
commerce. A total foreign trade of $83,- | countrys 
202,750 in 1877 had swollen to $218,000,000 : 
in 1887. Andif the debt had gone on in 

: : THE UNIVERSITY © () rNA A 

creasing in great leaps, so had the revenue, EIGHT CENTURIES 
the national revenue rising from $14,824,096 \ 
in 1877 to $59,188,000 in 1887 NA ial 

In fact, the recent message of Pres dent IN 1 ewing ft N t ‘ ‘ 
Celman to the Argentine Congress appearsto | tied the celebrat t mM 
show that the republic is now mistress of th the | Bologna, tl - — 
financial situation, certainly that she is now : vgs ‘ : S ts me 
in amore assured position than ever bef sepa ta P a I ; ne os #8 
: ; ae SS agres reth ns gin \ 
in her history asanindependent Government. | poygan-. att “a ; cates~ Wi e 
For the first time on record the revenue for theoretically t v ae | — $ e 
1886 had more than covered the outlay, and | were formally t \ 
the President reports that the surplus for | Senate, nor, ex \ they ’ , 
1887 is still larger At the same time, tl ha f . 
public debt has been reduced by more thal requatntanes tan) no M , s 
eight millions of dollars, and the credit of the vt me to Bolog . 
country so much strengthened that the 5 per ag SOeEeS . 
cent. bonds issued a year ago at Sot, are . pds 
now quoted at 97, while the 6 per cent a : age 
loan of 1882 now commands from two t a beset . . , 
above par. The abolition of export duties, | y4 5 sres was ; 
together with the allowance of drawbacks S . $ 
imported bags, boxes, ete., for the shipment | ganizatior it as ‘ 
abroad of national products, has greatly | was mainly rest ‘ 
stimulated the export trade, which show gr tahans as to the s 
an increase in 1887 of $14,600,000 priz ; resign , i . 
pally in grain, hides, and frozen meats. J ' ? —* 
returns for the first three months of 

; oP A g is 

rent year show a further gain of $4,000,001 aay t se 
foreign commerce, even over the unp! +4 aS . 
dented figures of 1887 . s < 

Since the date of her independer xn s : 
Argentine Republic has negotiated twenty | the white ox t : 
different foreign loans, of a total cay S 
tion of $221,438,077.  Ininterest she has paid | Of! 
$55,904,613, and for redemption of maturir _ > ; = 
bonds $86,212,653. The total amount irene 
foreign debt on the 31st of March of this . 2 
year was, according to the message of P ae e " 
dent Celman SO2 427,000 T) domest . . the ™ 
debt, at the same date, amounted to S47 Ss PA 
000.000. The pr winces have besides rear ont « . 
foreign de bt of SSS 219.6 1 » - 
debt of about $25,000,000, . - $ 

The national revenues are ' ; 
import duties, which are fixed ha few — : ; if - P 
exceptions, at 25 per cent. ad valorem, fr é ‘ : 
stamps, the Post-oftice, railways, telegraphs , 
the tax on real estate, and t wl 


taxes. The per-capita taxation 


laws amounted, in 1886, to $12 42 : 
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AS 


ed men as that which met on the morning of 
June 12 in the courtyard of the University. 
Here, under the awning and around the statue 
of Hercules, the scarlet, blue, and black robes 
and trencher caps of English and Scotch doc 
tors mingled with the yellow, buff, and brown 
gowns of French professors, wearing odd-look- 
ing mortar bonnets. The Russians, Rumanians, 
Greeks, and Portuguese were, like most of the 
Americans, in full evening dress, though many 
of them wore decorations which added a little 
color; the Swedes were in embroidered uni- 
forms; the plain, prim-looking black gowns of 
the Dutch and Belgians contrasted strongly 
with the heavy robes of red and purple cloth 
and embroidered satin capes of their neighbors 
the Germans and Austrians. Of the Hunga- 
rians, one wore a violet clerical robe; another, 
the rich dress and jewelled chain of a Magyar 
noble. The Spaniards, who came late, were 
worth waiting to see: they wore long clerical 
cassocks of black silk, satin capes of brilliant 
red or of bright blue close up to their ears, fast- 
encd under the chin, through which protruded 
the crosses of their decorations; and on their 
heads caps shaped like a fez of the same color 
as their capes, surmounted by thick tassels 
which fell equally on every side. There was 
something in them both of the Arab and of the 
mediwval Catholic; and as they stood in the 
middle, with their finely cut features, they 
seemed to have descended from the frame of 
some old picture. Nor was the gathering less 
interesting than picturesque. Here were Jebb, 
Muir, and Gaston Boissier; here were Lowell 
and Story and Ramsay; further on were Gas- 
ton Paris and Veselofsky talking folk-lore with 
Crane and Meyer; in another corner stood Er- 
skine Holland with Asser, Bar, and other noted 
jurists, while Holtzendorff was overheard in 
his inquiries about the effect of a recent statute 
of Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, even here 
the-2 was no chance of meeting the Italian 
professors, for they assembled in another part 
of che building. 

Sinally, the signai was given, and the learned 
procession started for the Archiginnasio, which 
tad been the seat of the University until it 
Wa. removed to its present quarters by Napo- 
leon. The march began with the Italian stu- 
dents, whose sole remnant of academic customs 
consisted in their little berettas made for the 
oceasion according to ancient style, white, 
green, blue, or red, to denote the Faculty to 
which they belonged. Then came the foreign 
students—the English in gowns, the Germans 
and Austrians with their ribbons and their 
sabres, their jack-boots and their absurd little 
muflin-shaped caps or their spreading plumes. 
The Hungarians wore their native costume, 
almost too rich for such an occasion, for one 
youth was in a white satin doublet covered 
with rich jewels, Next followed the professors 
of other Italian universities: then the foreign 
delegates, the Americans walking first; and 
finally the professors of Bologna in their black 
togas, over which they wore hoods of the color 
of their faculty, arranged in a peculiar manner 
so that the color showed chiefly in front 
with ermine tippets, and all with lace bands the 


some 


quality of which is left to the personal discre- 
tion of the wearer. 

Never before have I walked through such 
crowded streets—at least not so much at my 
ease; and certainly never had I passed through 
streets where every window and every balcony 
was decorated with squares of old damask and 
brocades, feeling that this was done, in part at 
we went past the 


least, in my honor, On 
palace, where the King and Queen bowed to us 
from the balcony; through the Via Farini, 
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upon us from the upper windows; into the 
Piazza Galvani, where the students received us 
between two lines, waving their caps and 
sabres and shouting Evriva CAmerica! and 
saluting every other country in succession, 
until we were seated in the beautifully deco- 
rated court of the Archiginnasio. 

The place was an historical one. Behind the 
throne was the pretty little chapel, the pictures 
in which look so fresh and untouched because 
it was used only for hearing confessions and 
giving the sacrament to students, as prelimi- 
nary to their taking their degrees. Above that 
is the Anatomical Theatre, wainscoted in 
carved cedar, where Galvani demonstrated his 
discovery of animal magnetism. The walls 
and vaults are covered with the arms and 
names of old students in fresco or stucco— 
among them the name of Erasmus. Every 
country and nearly every large town in Europe 
is recorded here; for centuries Bologna was 
preéminently the great international univer- 
sity, and when a youth showed a desire for the 
higher learning, his father used to give him a 
horse and a purse, and say, ‘‘Go to Paris or 
Bologna.” 

After the King and Queen had entered and 
had been received by the professors, Fran- 
chetti’s cantata was sung; the Kector made a 
short speech; the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Boselli, a longer one, but eloquent and 
well delivered; and the poet Carducci mounted 
the pulpit. He discoursed 
on the origin and significance of the University 
of Bologna; but to this I shall recur. The 
representatives of foreign universities pre 
sented their addresses of congratulation on 
cases of 


Conticuere omnes. 


illuminated parchment scrolls, in 
varied design and workmanship, to such a 
number that the light blue basket, embroidered 
with marguerites, overflowed upon the steps of 
the throne even to the feet of the Queen. The 
leaders of the deputations made brief addresses, 
among which that of Mr. W. W. Story was 
one of the most felicitous, accentuating the 
fact that America as a civilized country was 
but half as old as the University of Bologna, 
and that to Italy we owed both our discovery 
and our name, After a Latin welcome by 
Professor Gandino, of studied and impressive 
oratory, the ceremony came to an end, having 
lasted in all about five hours. 

The next day, in the same place, and with 
the same brilliant surroundings, we witnessed 
the ceremony of conferring the honorary de- 
In all, 104 docto- 
rates were given, of Philology (i. e., Arts and 
Letters), of Mathematics or Science, of Law, 
and of Medicine. Of these America received 
but four, one in each faculty, only one-fourth of 
what were given both to England and to France, 
Over fifty degrees were divided between Ger- 
many and Austria, chietly for medicine and the 
sciences. If this meant anything else than the 
personal proclivities of the Rector, Capellini, 


grees on eminent foreigners. 


himself an eminent geologist, it would seem to 
show the high opinion which Italy has of Ger- 
The Ame- 
rican doctors are Mr. James Russell Lowell in 
Letters, Mr. David Dudley Field in Law, Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz in Science, and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell in Medicine. As the names of the 
laureates were called out, each man who was 
present walked to the foot of the platform, 
bowed to the sovereigns, had the great doctoral 


man science and scientific methods. 


ring passed on and off his right forefinger, and 
received the congratulations of the Rector, 
together with his illuminated diploma, from 
which hung enclosed in a silver case the great 
Those 


whose names were best known were received 


wax impression of the University seal. 





where sprigs of oak and laurel were rained 


with loud andlong applause. Doubtless, in my 
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own case,a tolerably familiar knowledge of 
Bologna itself—where I always found pleasure 
in spending a week at a time—acquaintances in 
the Italian society, and the meeting with old 
friends, added to the pleasure derived from the 
festivities themselves, which, owing to the he- 
reditary Italian talent for improvisation, were 
far finer than the most hopeful expected during 
the confusion that marred their beginning. 
Two evenings not set down in the programme 
have left especially agreeable memories. One 
was passed with Jebb, Knight, Ramsay, Sir Her- 
bert Oakley, Conway, and other English and 
American delegates, when the indignation of 
those who were, for the moment, shelterless or 
“discontented gave way over a mug of German 
beer, Which is rapidly usurping the place of 
wine in north Italian towns; the other was 
spent in the birraria Hoffmeister with Mr. 
Story and Guerrini, the University Librarian, 
who made the establishment famous, and who 
is better known by his poetical pseudonym of 
Stecchetti. 

The most striking part of all the official cere- 
monies, apart from the splendor of the pageant, 
was, to many, the discourse of the poet Car- 
ducci. It was not only the matter of it, but the 
manner in which it was delivered. Carducci 
has immense influence in Italy, not only as the 
regenerator of Italian poetry, but as a man in- 
dependent and fearless in proclaiming his be- 
liefs and convictions. A republican and demo- 
erat by principle, he is a supporter and admirer 
of the House of Savoy; aninnovator in rhythm 
and metre, he is strongly imbued with classical 
feeling, and throughout his professional career 
has devoted himself to illustrating the glories 
of Italian literature. He does not allow his 
polities or his religious views to interfere with 
his critical appreciations, and lately he refused 
the first literary honor in Italy, the professor- 
ship of Dante exegesis at Rome, lest by accept- 
ing it he should seem to favor erroneous ideas 
as to Dante’s work. Every line that he writes, 
whether of verse or of prose, is eagerly read, 
and nowhere is he more popular than at Bo- 
logna, where he is now the crown and glory 
both of the University and of the town, When 
he mounted the tribune, nervous and excited 
by the scene, the audience, and the presence of 
royalty, he could hardly restrain his impatience 
at the outbursts of applause which greeted him. 
But at the first word all became silent. 
lar outbreaks interrupted him after the most 
telling passages, when, trembling with impa- 
tience and excitement, he would throw his 
head back until his black curly hair and grizzly 
beard became golden in the strong sunbeam 
which fell on him through a rift of the awning, 
and each drop of perspiration shone like a 
diamond, If the comparison may be excused, 
he looked like a splendid dog tossing his head 
and shaking the water from him on coming out 
of the sea. Then he would seize a twig of oak 
which had been thrown to him in the proces- 
sion, and would command silence with an im- 


Simi- 


perious gesture, which no one dared disobey. 
Carducci said just enough to impress upon 
us why Bologna, besides being the oldest, was 


the most important university of the world. 





The study of the Roman Law had been trans- 
ferred from Rome to Ravenna, where the lamp 
of Jearning burned with but a 
When, eight hundred years ago, the law books 
were brought to Bologna, Pepo and Irnerius 
studied them in a new spirit, and developed 
from the codes of Justinian those principles 
which were thereafter to be the bases of legali- 
ty, of organized government, of freedom, and 
of civilization. The University of Bologna 
formed the model for others in Europe, and the 
statutes of two at least in the extreme north, 


lickering light. 
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ple of England did not know that D’Argenson 
had turned a deaf ear to all the solicitations of 
the Pretender. In the manifesto of Charles 
Edward, George was represented as consider- 
ing England asa mere conquest, and as living 
chiefly in Hanover, and spending in his elec- 
torate all the wealth derived from India and 
the New Worid. George was so angry with 
the manifesto that he tore his wig and his lace 
ruffles. He was obliged to return to England, 
and to reconcile himself with Prussia, as he 
could not abandon his electorate to his dan- 
gerous neighbor. 

The pacification of Germany required not 
only the reconciliation of Hanover and Prussia, 
it required also the consent of Maria Theresa 
and her final abandonment of Silesia. The 
English Ambassador, Sir Thomas Robinson, 
announced with fear and trembling to the 
proud Queen of Hungary the change which 
had taken place in the feelings and the resolu- 
tions of England; and when Charles Edward, 
having rallied an army round him, marched on 
Edinburgh, England hastened to conclude with 
Frederick’s envoy a convention which reés 
tablished the treaty of Breslau, and which left 
Silesia to Frederick and Bohemia to Maria 
Theresa. In this convention, England stipu- 
lated for her allies. She promised a cessation 
of hostilities in Germany and a mutual guaran- 
tee of the territories of the contending parties, 
and on these conditions Frederick was to give 
his vote to the Grand Duke in the imperial 
election. 

This diplomatic act was conceived outside of 
all the usual rules, but it was dictated by an 
imperious necessity. England had no more 
consulted Austria than Frederick had con- 
sulted France. Frederick had resolved to act 
independently of Louis XV. so soon as 
Conti’s army had crossed the Rhine. In a let- 
ter which he prepared for the King of France, 
he said: ‘ Your Majesty has not served the in- 
terests of his allies in Germany, so he has lost 
them one after another. I am mortified at 
what is going to happen, but I have my con- 
science clear, for, after all, my first duty is the 
preservation of my State. I feel that your 
Majesty will find these truths hard, but they 
must be told, and princes, however great they 
may be, must get accustomed to the truth.” 
The secretary who received this piece, with 
order to copy, was so frightened by it that he 
sent it to Podewils, and, on second thought, 
Frederick consented to change it, and he re 
placed it by another, very different in tone, 
much more ironical than serious. ‘* What I 
ean tell your Majesty seems very little in com- 
parison with what is going on in Flanders. 

Inso fine a picture there is only one 
spot which disfigures a part of it. I speak of 
the retreat of the Prince de Conti; he puts the 
crown on the head of the Grand Duke and 
places the allies of your Majesty in a violent 
and dangerous condition. For the present, the 
evilis without a remedy, and I take the election 
of the Grand Duke to be certain.” 

The irony was felt, and Louis XV. made no 
answer. The Duc de Broglie admits very ex 
tenuating circumstances for what the French 
historians have sometimes called the treason of 
Frederick. He condemns the weakness of the 
French Cabinet and the stupidity of D’Argen- 
son, who did not know how to use his liberty 
and to treat with Maria Theresa, D’Argenson 
remained faithful in principle to the Prussian 
alliance, though he did nothing for Frederick; 
he bad a great repugnance to the Austrian 
alliance; he lost one ally and would not find 
another. 

Maria Theresa learned at the same moment 
of the election of her husband, the Grand 
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Duke, as Emperor, under the name of Francis 


I., and of the Hanover convention, which had 
been signed by England and Frederick. Her first | 
feeling was one of great irritation, and she pro 

posed to Louis XV., by the intermediary of the 

French ministers in Saxony and in Bavaria, to | 
treat with her. She positively refused to adhere | 
to the convention with Hanover. The nego- 


Frederick was informed of this plan by an 
indiscretion of Count Briihl, the Saxon Minis- 
ter. He lost no time, placed an army of ob- 
servation at Halle, and watched himself, on the 
frontier of Silesia and of Lusatia, the army of 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. The military ope- 
rations were very ill-conducted on the Austrian 
side; as soon as Prince Charles moved he was 
attacked, and he immediately retreated, Frede- 
rick promptly ordered the army which was at 
Halle, under Prince Anhalt, to march on Leip- 
zig and Dresden, and to treat the Saxons as 
enemies. Meanwhile, he sent a message to 
Augustus IIT., and offered him peace on condi- 
tion of adhering to the Hanover convention. 
Augustus fled from Dresden and left for Prague, 
abandoning Saxony. Anhalt arrived before 
Dresden and gained a victory under its walls. 
Frederick entered the capital of Saxony and 
dictated the terms of peace, not only to the un- 
fortunate Augustus, but also, it may be said, to 
Maria Theresa. She at last felt that she could 
no longer struggle. Frederick claimed nothing 
but the conditions of the treaty of Breslau, 
where he made a triumphant entry. His Saxon 
campaign won for him the admiration of all 
Europe. Maurice de Saxe, the conqueror of 
Fontenoy, wrote to him: ‘' I cannot help, asa 
Saxon, sympathizing with the sufferings of 
Saxony ; but my admiration for what took 
place there passes all expression. The learned 
and judicious manceuvres of your Majesty offer 
a vast subject for meditation. I cannot sufti- 
ciently admire them, and, since Alexander and 
Cwsar, I know nothing so great or so striking.” 
Coming from such a man, these words were not 
idle expressions of adulation; the campaign of 


study and the praise of Napoleon I. 


| 
Correspondence. 
THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have before me a paper entitled 
‘Wealth of the Republic,’ by Chas, S, Hill, 
read before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Init I note a rather 
caustic criticism of the census estimate of the 


Valuation, Debt, and Taxation. Mr. Hill ob- 
jects to it on the three following grounds: (1) 
That it does not agree with certain official 
State figures; (2) that several important indus- 
tries are not given ; and (3) ‘“‘that the figures 
of items as specified in different parts of the 
census do not harmonize.” 





On the first count little defence can be made. 





Frederick in Saxony deserved afterwards the | 


national wealth, as published in the volume on | 
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The public must choose between the results of 
the Federal census, with its resources for in- 
formation, and those figures given out under 
State authority. On the second count the de- 
fence is more complete. The omissions in the 
census estimate are presumably supplied by 
Mr. Hillin his own estimate of our national 
wealth, which he itemizes as follows: 


tiation with France had no result, chiefly on Millions 

account of the ill-will of D’Argenson, who could Real estate, urban property Nie 
not detach himself from the Prussian alliance | armis, assessed value : 10,000 
* | Personal property ae ; ooo 

even when Prussia had ceased to be an ally. | Manufactures $1000 
. on : . | Railroads : ; ats . 7,500 
Maria Theresa obstinately refused, notwith- | Stock and farm implements ; . 4.000 
. : . . : . | Minerals , 
standing the entreaties of the English Govern: | ce Se * * F600 
ment, to treat with Prussia, and, with her | Insurance, life assets eiseseee 400 
« | Insurance, fire assets is . 200 

usual boldness, she resolved, in concert with CBOE pe eee mes Wen eaw es : 170 
ee . to attack i F ‘inter c¢ aion the ADDIE. ose ss vee ‘ ’ mo 
Saxony, to attack in a winter campaign the | Forest... pete i. poeta; 
reditary . Retmuates . Frederick She con- | Telegraphs ae ‘ lw 
hereditary provinces of | re le ric k, ; he | ey gr Se Pa NOR EDT OAR RE ate 
centrated an army on the frontier of Saxony. | Public property.............0 5000 

She negotiated with Russia, who promised to BS.120 (aie) 
help her with a timely intervention. open whieh deduct the metomel eve... 1,700 
{ 


56,920 (sic) 

It appears from a comparison of this table 
with a similar one accompanying the census 
estimate, that banking, life and fire insurance, 
and floating investments were omitted in the 
latter. Mr. Hill must know that these consist 
of realestate, mortgages, notes, and specie. 
The first item he has already included. The 
second and third have no value from ana- 
| tional standpoint. Specie is included in the 
census estimate, 

The third count is as easily disposed of, Mr. 
Hill instances in a footnote the fact that the 
vaiue of real estate, as given in the census esti- 
mate of true valuation, is largely in excess of 
the assessed value, as given elsewhere in the 
census report. He ignores the fact that the 
assessed valuation is everywhere so specified 
distinetly. Is it possible that he is not aware 
that the assessed and true values are seldom 





| 
| the same, and that the latter is usually greatly 
} in excess of the former‘ Again, he finds a dis- 
crepancy between the value of personal proper 
ty asreturned by the assessors and the item of 
household goods, etc., in the estimate of 
wealth. It is not surprising that he does, 
They bear no relation to one another. 
Concluding, I would recommend that Mr. 
Hill read with care the paper on the true valu- 
ation of the United States in the census report. 
He will learn that the national wealth consists 
entirely of tangible articles, excepting perhaps 
franchises, good will, and credit, the value of 
which cannot be estimated. He will learn that 
paper obligations do not add to the nation’s 
wealth, any more than a note drawn by him 
self in his own favor increases his assets. He 
will learn that the national debt, so far as it is 
held by our own citizens, does not reduce the 
national wealth, and should not be deducted 
from it. And possibly he may discover that 


the estimate of wealth therein presented was 
made with some care, and not without intelli- 
gence.—Very respectfully, HENRY GANNETT, 





U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
WASHINGTON, D, C., July 10, 1888, 


BEGGING ARTS OF A FAMILY PAPER, 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
| Sir: Some of your readers may perhaps be 
surprised to learn that your interesting account 
of the manual of instructions for the use of 
beggars, with which the members of that fra 
ternity can supply themselves in France, is not 
without a parallel in our own country, which, 
| though somewhat different in purport, affords 
equally convincing evidence that *‘ the business 
of begging has been reduced to an art,” and 
that the means are not wanting for the educa- 
tion of sneaks, 
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The ‘“‘instruectiors” have not indeed been 


yebliely issued with us, but for that reason it 


} 
is all the more important to warn the publ 


izainst the wiles that are practised to njure 
money from their pockets, I venture, there 
fore, to send you a literal copy of a document 


of which I accidentally became possessed, is 
ued to their solicitors by the proprietors of a 
‘* family paper” in one of our principal cities 
The paper had at the time, to my personal 
knowledge, a very wide circulation in the 
country, and the means by which it was ob 


»made manifest in these instructions 





tained are 

Each solicitor was provided with a ‘* chromo 
for exhibition, a copy of which would be fur 
nished to every subscriber, and here are the 


directions for trapping the game 


Never say at first that you wish to solicit a 
subseription, 

Attract the attention and excite the interest 
by showing the chromo which you must always 
have at hand, 

Presuming that you have previ 
tained the name of the party you ad 
may use some such words as the following 

i | , Lhave taken the liberty of callin 
to show you the most pleasing and artistic 
chromo ever made in America. It is after a 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of Eng 
jand’s famous painters, it is printed in sixteen 
different impressions in oil to get the co 
and shading of the original painting. 1 | 
in the art stores for ten dollars. (This mention 
of the retail price rarely fails to attract atten 
tion.) But ldo not sell them. The ehromo is 
given to all subscribers to the paper I repre 
sent, the largest, cheapest, and most entertain 
ing tamily paper in the country.” 

ou may then go on to show the ] 
excellence of the chromo; what peo} 


te _ ef 





} . 

LOrlne 
¢ ! 
{ 


woints and 
le and the 
press say of if, ¢ , et 

Having succeeded in exciting an interest in the 
picture, the agent should proceed to show that 
the paper alone is worth the subscription, and 
the combination is the greatest offer ever made 
by a publisher to the American people 

I'he agent should be provided with a small 
book, an ordinary pass book will do, which at 
the proper point he should produce and show 
the names he has secured. Be careful never to 
do this in a manner that will convey an impres 
sion that you expect thus to influence the party 
you are addressing 

Answer all objections with quiet good hu 
mor. 

Never argue a point. Ob; g 
rally simply excuses for not subscribing Che 
best way to treat them is to go on with your 
story till they are forgotten. 

Do not be put otf by promises to subscribe at 
a future time. People will often say, ** Per 
haps Pil subseribe when you call again.” This 
is only an excuse; urge the advantage of sub 


scribing now. 





“ 





ras 
bjections are gene 





Get the names of some of the leading and 
most influential persons of all sects belonging 
to the place. You can often accomplish it by 
frankly confessing your object in securing 
their names. It has great intluencs Many 
agents keep all their old lists, as they may 
often secure subscribers by exhibiting them 

The grand secret of obtaining subscribers is 
influence, Get alist properly started, and men 
and women will subscribe because their neigh 
bors have done so. Go first to the most influs 
tial men—clergymen, editors, ete.—and secure 
their names and written commendation if y 
can. Never disturb a man when busy. Don't 


talk too much 
Make a memi. of afl who are out when you 
ll, and don’t fail 

Study this cirey 
future reference 
written by one who has had wide exper-ence, a! 


knows the pleasures and troubles of a canvass 












Ing agent 

It is mela ly to reflect that su \ - 
spread imbecility exists as is proved t 
mere fact of the issuance of a d t 
bviously the result of experi in dealing 
With it. Perhaps its publication ma vea 
wholesome effect upon some of those wl ul 


1 victims, 


its intende: 
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tractive, not only to the special student, but to 
any one interested in the study of literature. 
Two years ago M. Octave Uzanne gathered 
together his lighter essays on books and book- 
making, and sent them forth as ‘Nos Amis les 
Livres,’ and he has now made a second and 
similar collection, ‘ Les Zigzags @un Curieux: 
causeries sur art des livres et la littérature 
dart’? (Paris: Quantin; New York: F. W. 
Christern), which is almost uniform, externally 
and internally, with its pleasant predecessor. 
Most of the eight chapters have appeared in 
Le Livre, which M. Uzanne edits. There are 
papers about wemen book-lovers (of whom 
Mr. Lang has also written charmingly), about 
modern French engraving, about autograph col- 
lectors, about Balzac, about Baudelaire, and also 
about trifles, great and small. M. Uzanne’s style 
is precious and yet modern ; he has a touch of 
his own, and looks at life and at literature out 
of his own eyes. His attack on the papers 
of Paris for the enormously greater attention 
paid to plays than is given to books, is lacking 
neither in piquaney nor in verity, though it is 
likely to be unprofitable enough, as far as any 
direct result The plea for the 
reconstruction aud improvement of the Hotel 


is concerned. 


Drouot, where Parisian sales by auction are 
chiefly held, is one which we can heartily echo. 
M. Uzanne’s book is admirably printed on 
Dutch paper, in an edition limited to 665 copies, 

For the thirteenth time MM. Noél and Stoul 
lig send forth their solid ‘ Annales du Théatre 
et de la Musique’ (Paris: Charpentier; New 
York: F, W. Christern), and to this account of 
the dramatic doings of M. Jules Claretie, 
now the director of the Théatre-Frangais, con- 
tributes an interesting preface, in which he in- 
directly answers the charge that the Comédie- 


ISS7 


Francaise is in its decadence, by an apt com- 
parison with the stage of a century ago, and an 
ingenious accumulation of the pessimistic say- 
going 
to the dogs” The 
unique position of the theatre M. Claretie ma- 
nages is also shown by the fourth appearance of 


ings of those who have seen the stage ‘ 
regularly every few years. 


another annual, ‘Répertoire de la Comédie- 
by M. Charles Gueulette (Paris : 
Librairie de Bibliophiles; New York: F, W. 
Christern), a dainty little book, nearly uniform 
with the beautiful series of the * Almanach des 
Spectacles.” The performances of what other 
theatre in the world would afford material for 


Francaise,’ 


a volume every year? For M. Gueulette’s books 
M. Abot has etehed a series of admirable por- 
traits of the actresses who now adorn the stage 
of the TheédAtre-Francais—Mmes. Bartet, Dud- 
lay, Reichemberg, Baretta. To the vo 
lume for ISS7 M. Edouard Thierry, one of the 


and 


dramatie critics, and 
himself a of the TheéAtre- 
Francais, contributes a preface, in which he 


most erudite of French 


former manager 


shows how the recent breaking down of the 
prejudice against the stage has brought on the 
boards performers in greater abundance than 
ever before, and from wholly different classes 
of society. 

Dainty likewise is the Annuatre des Tradi- 
tions Populaires (Paris: Maisonneuve, 25 Quai 
Voltaire), 
by-laws of the 


containing tirst the constitution and 


Popular Traditions Society; 
then, by way of 


then alist of its members; 


garnishing, sundry confes and chansons—one 
or two broad and broadly illustrated; and, 


a “bibliotheque folklorique,” by M. 
An old 


here re 


finally 
Loys Brueyre, which speaks for itself, 
engraving of the Temptation of Eve 
produced is in style manifestly of German ori- 
gin ; and this is contirmed by the serpent’s hav- 
Mephistopheles’s * aunt ” 
(die berithmte Schlange). 


ing a woman’s form 





The Nation. 


Mceurs Parisiennes’ has been bespoken by Wil- 
lian R. Jenkins, $51 Sixth Avenue, who has 
ventured upon an order of 1,000 copies for this 


market. 

We duly chronicled, on the appearance of its 
first issue, the new departure taken by ‘Pierer’s 
Konversations-Lexikon’ in its seventh edition 
(Stuttgart: W. Spemann), Pari passu and on 
the same page with the customary cyclopwdic 
matter, an added narrow external column is 
made to carry twelve linguistic dictionaries 
under one alphabet. Moreover, equivalents in 
the same languages are affixed to each German 
word in the major alphabet. The labor implied 
in this combination, to insure accuracy, can, as 
the publisher truly says, not be imagined by 
one who has not seen a proof-sheet of the work. 
Nevertheless, the price remains low and within 
the reach of the ordinary buyer. The first fif- 
teen parts of the ‘ Lexikon’ are now before us, 
ending with the article on Asia. There are nu- 
merous illustrations, particularly under the ru- 
bric Architecture, maps of a simple and popu- 
lar sort, excellent colored plates of fruits and 
flowers. The engravings have for the most 
part the stamp of an earlier school and genera- 
tion, but they are all useful and authentic, and 
the newest are process work and quite as good 
as is called for. Of the text it may be said that 
the new polyglot feature ‘fon Joseph Kursch- 
ner’s system,” as above described, constitutes 
the chief over 
others, 

A searching but good-tempered review of Mr. 
Froude’s ‘ English in the West indies,’ which 
originally appeared in Tumekri, the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural and Commercial So- 
ciety of British Guiana, comes to us as a re- 
print (Demerara: The Argosy The 
writer is Mr. N. Darrell Davis, and his title is 
sufficiently suggestive: ‘*‘ Mr. Froude’s Negro- 


distinction of the ‘ Lexikon’ 


Press), 


phobia; or, Don Quixote as a Cook’s Tourist.” 
Mr. Davis holds that ‘the future of the West 
Indies belongs to the Mixed Race.” So far from 
number one to 
Intermar- 


the mulattoes dying out, they 
every four Africans in Jamaica, 
riages are increasingly numerous throughout 
the archipelago, This year jubilee celebrations 
will signalize the fiftieth anniversary of (actual) 
emancipation, and ‘* promise of themselves,” 
says Mr. Davis, ‘‘to be a refutation of Mr. 
Froude’s cynical attempt still further to black- 
en the Black Man.” ‘‘ Froudacity ” is a neat 
word of Mr. Davis's coinage to express the va- 
riety of error which habitually distinguishes 
the historian’s utterances, 

The imposing form of Current Literature, a 
new monthly just launched at Ne, 42 W. Twen- 
ty-third St., and intended ‘‘to deal with cur- 
rent literature in an eclectic way,” is all that 
the projectors have achieved which is worth 
mentioning. A greater premium on intellec- 
tual dissipation, or a more striking example of 
taste, 
The compilers are most scrupulous 


the confusion of standards of we do not 
remember. 
in giving credit to the esteemed contemporaries 
from whom they 
but as many crimes are here committed in the 
name of Literature asever were in the name of 


borrow, and both writers and | 
editors may be flattered by the compliment; | 
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Early Annals of the Gypsies in England, a spe- 
cimen Rumanian-Gypsy Folk-Tale ; statistics 
of the race in Germany ; South-Austrian Ro- 
many applied to versions of Shakspere and the 
Bible, etc., ete. Not the least interesting por- 
tion is the Notes and Queries. The whole num 

ber has a refreshingly authoritative stamp, 
and is a capital beginning. 

Apropos of our correspondence on another 
page concerning the Bologna festival, we must 
mention the great beauty of the special edition 
of the IMlustrazione Italiana (Milan: Fratelli 
Treves) relating to this memorable occasion. 
‘* Bononia Docet” is its title. In the compila- 
tion of its contents and in the choice of subjects 
for engraving, the greatest judgment and taste 
have been displayed. The portraits are nu- 
merous, and include King Humbert, Rector 
soselli, Gandino, Carducci, Guer- 
while town and University are 


Capellini, 
rini, Safli, ete. : 
depicted in many aspects. 


—The twentieth annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Philological Association was held in Am- 
herst July 10, 11, and 12, with an unusually 
large number of members present. The Presi- 
dent, Prof. Isaac H. Hall of New York city, 
delivered the opening address on Tuesday eve- 
ning on ‘* The Legacy of the Syrian Scribes.” 
During the session, papers were read on ‘ A 
New Allegory in the First Book of ‘ The Faerie 
Queen,’” by J. Ernest Whitney; on ‘ Changes 
in the Roman Constitution proposed by Cicero 
(De Leg. iii, 5, 6-5, 12),° by Prof. William A. 
Merrill; on ‘* The Cure Inscriptions from Epi- 
daurus,” by James R. Wheeler, Ph.D.; on 
“English Pronunciation, how Learned,” and 
‘*Volapiik and the Law of Least) Effort,” by 
Prof. F. A. March; on ‘ Theories of 
Verse,” by the Rev. James © 
‘* Peculiarities of Affix in Latin and Greek,” 
by Charles S. Halsey; on ‘* A Consideration of 
the Method Employed in Lighting the Vestal 
Fire,” by Morris H. Morgan, Ph.1).; on ‘* Con- 
tamination in Latin Comedy,” by Prof. F. D. 
Hephaestus,” in 


English 


Parsons: on 


Allen; on the * Tripods of 
Hom. Il. xiii, by Prof. Thomas D. Seymour; 
on “Impersonal Verbs,” by 
Ph.D.; on ‘* The Authorship of the Cynicus of 
Lucian,” by Josiah Ph.D.; on ‘ The 
Identity of Words,” by Prof. L. L. Patwin; on 
‘Observations on the Fourth Eclozue of Ver- 
gil,” by Prof. W. 8S, Scarborough; on the "Lex 
Curiata de Imperio” and * On the 
the Saltus Teutoburgiensis,” by Prof. William 
F, Allen; on ‘t Arbutus,’ by Prof. F 
on the ‘*Adrasteia in Plato’s Republic,” by 
Prof. Seymour; and on ‘The History of the 
Medicean Manuscripts of Cicero’s Letters,” by 
Robert F. Leighton, Ph.D. The paper on the 
“Theories of English Verse” called out a spi- 
rited discussion on the essential character and 


Julius Goebel, 


Bridge, 


Locality of 


P. Brewer: 


beauty of English metre. On Wednesday eve- 
ning the Association was given a reception by 
Prof. and Mrs, L. H. :lwell in one of the chap- 
ter houses. At a business meeting, Prof. Sey- 
mour of Yale University was elected President 
for the ensuing year. 


—Never has there been such a generous out- 
put by the English Dialect Society as this vear, 





Liberty. The original contributions are very 
meacre, 

Appearances do not belie the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, printed by the Constables 
in Edinburgh, and edited by Mr. David Mac- 
Ritchie, at 4 Archibald Place, in that gray 
metropolis of the North. The aim of this new 
publication is to further the solution of the 
vexed questions relating to the gypsies, as, 
whence come they? when did they first set foot 


in England, in America, etc.? No. 1 has arti- 





The American sale of Daudet’s ‘ L'Immortel; 


cles on Turkish and Catalonian Gypsies, on the 


when four volumes are issued (London: Triib- 
ner’, of which one alone, Mr. F. T. Elsworthy’s 
‘West Somerset Word-Book,’ fills S76 octavo 
pages. The others are the third and conelud- 
ing part of Mr. Robert Holland’s * Glossary of 
Words used in the County of Chester’—a kind 
of supplement; Mr. Thomas Darlington’s ‘Folk 
Speech of South Cheshire’; and Messrs. Parish 
and Shaw’s ‘ Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect, 
and Provincialisms in use in tha County of 
Kent.’ Mr. Elsworthy’s performance is almost 
as near to being first in quality as in bulk, and 
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volume by M. Claudio Jannet. In another 
column we notice a French statistical work in 
which the subject recurs. M. Duquaire can 
hardly be said to have proved his thesis, or to 
have added anything novel to the discussion. 
He deals too much in rhetorical phrases about 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. The pic 
ture hedraws of the rural population of France, 
however, has curious points of resemblance 
to that presented in Zola’s ‘La Terre,’ and 
this corroboration from an unexpected quarter 
constitutes, perhaps, the chief strength of his 
argument. That the French laws limiting the 
right of bequest have worked great moral in- 
jury, and should be considerably modified, if 
not repealed, we are firmly persuaded. The 
interest of this fact for us lies in its application 
to the current reaction in favor of Govern- 
ment interference and over-legislation. The 
a-priori arguments in favor of the existing 
¥rench laws of inheritance are as strong as 
ean be desired, and the principal argument 
against them is the general contention, so 
forcibly put in the writings of Herbert Spen- 
cer, that the State should not meddle, 


-As hearing on this general topic, another 
article in the same journal may be mentioned, 
namely, that on compulsory insurance of work- 
ingmen, and its leanings to State socialism. 
Here again, while the doctrine is sound and 
clear, the method of treatment is confused and 
vague. Correct economic reasoning is weak- 
ened by an incongruous admixture of religious 
considerations which appeal to a different class 
of minds. The same question is handled in a 
strictly scientific manner in the last two num- 
pers of Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, but the German 
writers are inclined to uphold the doctrine of 
State interference which the French writer 
attacks. <A third article, on the causes of the 
fall of Poland, suffers from the same defects 
as the other two. The writer, S. Fudakowski, 
examines and rejects various theories that have 
been advanced, but when he comes to substi- 
tute one of his own, he loses himself in a cloud 
of rhetoric and glittering generalities. A 
question like this is not to be dismissed in a 
paragraph, but it may be said that historical 
authorities agree that the ancient kingdom or 
republic of Poland carried the seeds of destruc- 
tion in its vitals. Its inherent weakness was so 
evident that, in a speech made to the Diet in 
1661, John Casimir predicted the dismember- 
ment of the country by Brandenburg, Austria, 
and Russia. 

A 
LEAX’S HISTORY OF 
TION.—II. 


THE INQUISI- 
A History of the Inquisition of the Middl 
Har- 


Aye... By Henry Charles Lea. 3 vols. 
per & Bros. 18s, 
In a former notice we s 
of Mr. Henry C, Lea’s © History of the Inquisi 
tion of the Middle Ages.’ In the first half of 
that volume he described the peculiar conditions 
of European life and thought which produced 
the inquisition, and in the second he gave an 


Oke of the first volume 


account of the origin of the institution and its 
methods of procedure. In the two volumes 
now before us we have what might with more 
propriety be called a ‘ History of Religious 
Persecution in the Middle Ages’ than a * His- 
tory of the Inquisition.’ 

The second volume is devoted to an account 
of persecution in the several countries of Eu- 
rope, and also to the organization of the Inqui- 
sition as the instrument in that persecution. In 
INANY Cases, 


howeyer, the part played by the 
Holy Oifice was so small, or so wholly secondary 
to the action of local authorities, that one finds 
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it difficult to discover the exact thread of con- 
nection. Notably is this the case in the ac- 
count of heresy in Bohemia, occupying a quar- 
ter of the volume, and culminating in the re- 
cital of the trial and condemnation of John 
Hus by the Council of Constance. Hus, up to 
the time of his appearance at Constance, had 
been dealt with wholly by the episcopal au- 
thority in 
count, partly as agent for the papacy. At 
Constance he was in the hands of the Council 
and its agents. The only connection of his 
trial and that of Jerome with the Inquisition 
lay in the fact that the methods employed were 


S3ohemia, partly on its own ac- 


those which the frequent 
heresy had made familiar to all Europe. 

The third volume treats of special fields of 
inquisitorial activity, and includes under that 
heading the dealings of the Church with 
spiritual heretics, political heretics, and such 


persecutions for 


as showed their heresy by pretending to prac- 
tise any form of sorcery or occult art. The 
story of spiritual heresy is especially harrow- 
ing. The Christian world was full of ardent 
souls who were struggling after perfection 
through ways very similar to those which the 
orthodox Church itself had, over and over 
again, made use of. Their crime was, that 
they believed they could do better outside the 
Catholic fold than within it. If they succeeded 
in living holy lives of sacrifice and devotion, so 
institution which 
claimed for itself the only true source of all 
holy living. It must at all hazards prevent the 
seandal of successfulrivalry. Theall-sufticient 
excuse for action was found in the charge of 
heresy, and the all-powerful weapon was 
ready in the beautifully organized inquisitorial 


much the worse for the 


process. Thus the over-zealous Franciscans, 
the fanatical Flagellants, the pious Beghards 
and Beguines were all, upon one ground or 
another, swept into the common aceusation of 
heresy, and the cruel machinery of inquisition 
set in motion. 

Mr. Lea’s conclusion is, that trial for heresy 
was invariably a mere formality. If vigor- 
ously managed, it left absolutely no loophole 
The only chance for the alleged 
criminal was in some defect in the trial. If 
Mr. Lea is right, the essential element in the 
process was, after all, the use of torture, with 
its inevitable effect upon the mind of the vic- 
tim. No matter what resistance the inquisitor 
might meet in the early stages, there seems to 
have been scarcely ever a case in which the de- 
sired result was not reached by the use, or even 
Thus the 
whole volume of evidence preserved from the 
inquisitorial trials loses every particle of value 
as an accurate record of fact. 

Horrible as this view of the trial is, its awful- 
ness becomes almost insignificant by compari- 


for escape. 


by the threat, of physical torment. 


son with that larger madness of the commu- 
nity which suffered such perversions of justice, 


und accepted their results as decisive of the | 


truth in the case. This aspect of the matter 
becomes especially clear in the account of trial 
for heresy as a political weapon. Under this 
head we have detailed sketches of the trials of 
the Templars, of Joan of Arc, and of Jean 
Petit, as cases in which the State authority 
protited by the use of the Inquisition, and of 
Savonarola, Rienzi, and various other political 
offenders, as cases in which the profit came to 
the Church, 

In all these trials the Inquisition as such 
does not play the leading part. It acts merely 
as the tool of powers anxious for their own 
safety, and unscrupulous as to the means of 
maintaining it, A hundred pages are given to 
‘the great crime of the Middla Ages,” the 
destruction of the Temple order, atale often 
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told, but never with amore careful attention 
to the legal points Involved and a more cau- 
tious verdict. Not with any wavering, how- 
ever. Mr. Lea leaves it quite clear that in his 
judgment the affair was a gigantic conspiracy 
against a body of men who, no matter how far 
they might have fallen from their early purity, 
were by no possibility guilty of the disgusting 
and foolish practices alleged against them. 
They would probably have escaped if Philip 
of France had not enlisted the papal interest 
on his side, and thus procured the use of the 
There remains but 
one real mystery in this case: if the papacy 
was really ‘* bulldozed” into its action by the 
greed of the King of France, why should it 
have insisted upon the annihilation of the 


inquisitorial machinery. 


order in other lands? Again, one has to fall 
back upon that universal madness, begotten of 
ignorance and superstition, which made even 
the preferring of such charges possible. 

We can only refer to that chapter of the 
book which treats of the part taken by the 
Inquisition in trials for sorcery and other oc- 
cult arts. If the Holy Ottice had ever a sha- 
dow of justification, it was here. <All that 
hideous swarm of delusions which appear un- 
der the names of magic, witchcraft, and deal- 
ings with the devil, was at least diminished in 
extent and violence by the action of the 
Church. Not that the Church took any really 
higher ground in these matters than any other 
part of the community. It believed as much 
as any one in the delusions which underlay the 
legal charges. But it was worth something 
that the Church insisted upon a monypoly of 
relations with the unknown. There sould be 
no magic but its magic, no dealing with Satan 
but such as might properly be undertaken 
Thus, for a time, the 
Church seemed to be almost on the side of rea- 
son and light. 
know from its attitude towards every searcher 
after truth who ventured out of its prescribed 
ways. 

We close our notice of this most valuable and 
imposing contribution to our literature with 
one criticism as to method. That Mr. Lea has 
read enormously and in the right books, no 
reader in his senses can for a moment doubt, 
but it is to be regretted that he has chosen to 


under its direction. 


That it was not really so we 


give us no systematic account of his sources. 
We have at the close of every paragraph a 
fatally abbreviated reference to the books upon 
which its statements are based, but it is seldom 
that we can find a full statement even of atitle. 
Still less is there anything like criticism of 
the sources. In dealing with a subject so 
open to violent controversy as this, tha author 
is bound to give account of himself. We do 
not imply that Mr. Lea has not satistiec| himself 
as to the authenticity and value of the mass ot 
very slippery evidence upon which such a 
story, for instance, as that of Joan of Are is 
based. We should, however, have felt in read- 
ing his narrative a far greater sense of solidi- 
ty if we could have been told, however briefly, 
just the process by which his conclusions were 
reached. If the question were wholly one of 
space, we could have better spared a great deal 
of detailed narration of matters easily found in 
other books, for the sake of a sounder judgment 
of the institution which is the nominal subject 
of this one. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE, 


Charles Dickens and the Staye; a Record of 
his connection with the Drama ais Play- 
wright, Actor, and Ciitic. By T, Edgar 
Pemberton. London; George Redway; New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 
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tion of property, methods of occupation, and 
the comparison of the condition of the people 
with their condition in 1862, are matters of 
more enduring interest. The events of 1IS70-71 
prevented the usual inquiry from being made 
in 1872; the results of the present inquiry are 
therefore contrasted with one made twenty 
years before. 

The sketch given by M. Tisserand, the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, of attempts made before 
this century to collect information as to the 
condition of farms and farmers, and of the in- 
quiries made in 1840, 1852, and 1862, shows that 
the present is, as it should be, the most com 
plete and exact account ever taken of the state 
of agriculture in France, Early inquiries were 
necessarily inaccurate; the knowiedge of ne- 
cessary precedent facts did not exist, as did 
not the administrative organization required 
for the collection of facts and information. — It 
is far more difficult to investigate the condition 
of a rural than of a city population; they are 
more widely dispersed; there are infinite varie- 
ties of condition, habit, and occupation; their 
lives are less open to observation, and they are 
less ready to give information, To obtain it, 
they must be disarmed of those suspicions 
which inquiries are sure to arouse. 

The earlier reports on agricultural France 
were to a large extent conjectural statistics. 
From the examination of a small district, the 
inquirer extended his reasoning and conclu- 
sions to the whole country, with the result that 
most erroneous ideas were disseminated, This 
was the case even with so acute an observer as 
Arthur Young. A cadastral survey must be 
the basis of any exact inquiry into rural econo- 
my. The French survey was only commenced 
in 1808; nominally finished in 1847, it has only 
of recent years been fully availed of for statis 
tical purposes. 

The characteristic of the French land system 
is the great division of land ownership. Ar- 
thur Young prophesied that France would be 
come the rabbit warren of Europe; English 
economists have generally followed his lead, 
and assumed that the division of property in 
France was carried to excess. The upholders 
of the old régime in France have done the 
same; and most erroneous and exaggerated 
ideas prevailed on this subject among well-in- 
formed but biassed Frenchmen. Not many 
years ago it was confidently asserted in the 
Senate that there were fourteen million land- 
owners in France. Recent inquiries conducted 
on more scientific lines indicate that the num- 
ber of landowners is about eight million. ‘ Le 
Morcellement,’ by Alfred de Foville, published 
in ISS5, is the most complete examination of 
this particular question; and his conclusions 
are contirmed—mathematical precision in such 
matters being, of course, unattainable—by the 
present official inquiry. 

Statistics must not only be read, but under- 
stood, and for this the methods of compilation 
should be examined. The agricultural popula- 
tion of France is now estimated to be 18,249,209 
souls: showing a diminution of nearly 5 per 
cent. since IS62. The method of classification 
places villages (populations agglomérées) con- 
taining over 2,00 inhabitants, among the 
urban population; the mere imcrease of a vil- 
lage from just below to just above 2,000 inhabit 
ants would therefore transfer it from one class 





tothe other. <A distinct diminution, however, 
of the rural population is established, and is 
attributed to these among other less evident 


causes: 
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many men acquire a dislike to the drudgery of 
farm labor. 

(3.) The low birth-rate, which is most marked 
in the richest agricultural districts, where the 
fecundity of man appears to be ininverse ratio 
to the fertility of the soil. ‘‘Stérilité systé- 
’ is an admitted fact in some of the 
wealthiest departments. 

The great diminution in the number of wo- 
men agriculturists is partly due to the frequent 
establishment of factories in rural districts. 
The number of farm laborers bas diminished 
(allowance being made in all calculations for 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine) by 25 per cent., be- 
ing 1,500,000 in 1882) against 2,000,000 in 
1862. Some of these have migrated into the 
towns. The fall in the farm profits has com- 
pelled farmers to use as little hired labor as 
possible, and the increased use of machinery 


matique 


of all kinds has enabled them to do the same 
work with fewer hands. 

The following are the relative number of 
farms of different sizes in proportion to the 
total number: 


Farms less than 2' acres... 38 per cent, 
Farms from 2% to 25 acres ia6* +s 
Farms from 25 to 125 acres U::: 





Farms above 125 acres.... .10 


In Belgium the division of the soil is very 
much greater, for the farms containing less 
than 2', acres are there 64 per cent. of the 
whole number. 

The total number of rural proprietors is 
$035,246; but one person may own several 
properties, for there are no less than 12,000,000 
separately rated properties (cétes agraires). 
These comprise 125,000,000 parcels,each separate- 
ly described, measured, and numbered for the 
purposes of taxation and transfer on the com- 
munal cadastres, or registers of ownership. 
Farmers are classed according to their tenure 
as follows: 

Owners farming their own land .79.76 per cent, 

Farmers paying a money rent IS.B2 ** 

Métayers ae O42 
Since 1862 there has been a diminution of the 
two latter classes, many tenants and mtayers 
having become proprietors, and the tendency 
being towards occupying ownership. 

Statements of the average prices of land and 
of labor must not be misunderstood. The 
variation between different districts is very 
great, but as the French real-estate market 
differs from the English in being a retail mar- 
ket, and as simple ownership is the rule in 
France, quotations of prices rest on a more in- 
telligible basis than in England. The prices 
obtained in all cases of sale are officially re- 
corded, one object being a contemplated re- 
vision of the assessment for the land tax. The 
following are the average prices per acre of 
rural land of different qualities: 


QUALITY, 
DESCRIPTION, 
Ist 2d sd 
Arable ; : S204 2168 $120 
Meadow and pasture . 284 256 160 
Vineyard : ‘ ss 244 172 144 


Since 1852 there has been a very large increase 
in the letting and selling value of land, but it 
has not been so marked since 1862, 

The average quotations for daily wages in 
summer of farm hands are as follows : 


WitH Foop, WITHOUT Foon, 


1 The Increase of wa es, Whieh varies from Men 10S franes 3.11 frane 
i percent for farm laborers to Ss per cent. | Women Ld 1S? 
. OR ae ee | Children a 131 ' 


(2.) Enforced military service, during which 
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For farm hands hired by the year, lodged, and 
fed, the comparative wages in 1562 and ISS? 


were; 


1862, ISS? INCREA$E 

FRAN FRANCS SINCE ISR, 
Foremen TED | 1H5 8.18 per ct. 
Laborers and carter t 26.50 a 
Herdsmen.. eee 250 10 26.02 T 
Women .... 130 235. 8000 2 


Is the division of the soil among owners ex- 
cessive? Does it amount to such a * pulveriza- 
tion” of the land as to make cultivation unpro- 
fitable 2? These questions have been for years 
hotly debated, but are satisfactorily answered 
by the statistics now published, as well as by 
De Foville in the work above mentioned. The 
usually accepted classification of properties is 
this: 


Less than 5 acres. Very smell, 


yaeres to 15 acres small 
1D acres to 125 acres Medium, 
125 aeres to 500 acres. Large. 


Over 500 acres Very large. 
Generally, there has been an increase in the 
number of properties of ‘‘medium” size. The 
division of agricultural lands tends to cease 
when it becomes unprofitable. There are parts 
of France where unexplained statistics indicate 
an excessive ‘ morcellement,” but it is not of 
agricultural land; it is the multiplication of 
house sites, and, as De Foville says, so far as it 
means that every man sleeps under his own roof- 
tree, the more of such division the better. That 
phase of morce/lement which is distinctly bad, 
viz., the existence of properties in very small 
and detached parcels, is shown to be dimi- 
nishing. 

Baudrillart’s work is the result of a personal 
examination into the moral and material con- 
dition of the peasantry, into their habits, cus- 
toms, religious and educational condition. 
His method has been a preliminary study of 
all official and statistical information bearing 
on the several districts, followed by thorough 
examination, generally travelling on foot, of 
the different types of families and farms. His 
first volume, published in IS86, deals exclusively 
with Normandy and Brittany, the second with 
some of the central departments. He is a 
stanch approver of ‘la petite propriété” as 
the basis of society. *S Thank Heaven,” he says, 
‘there is no land question in France, nor any 
social question such as there is in the towns.” 
Excessive individualism is the characteristic 
fault, he thinks, of the French peasant, so far 
as any general description is applicable. 

His description of the iron-workers of Con- 
ches, and the lace-makers about Caen, who 
combine industrial with agricultural occupa- 
tions, presents an almost ideal condition of 
society. The foundries of Conches provide 
oecupation not only for the men, but also for 
women in the lighter work of finishing agri- 
cultural implements. Men’s wages are from 
six toeight francs a day; nearly all own land, 
which they cultivate; in harvest, and at other 
seasons When the land requires attention, they 
desert the factories for their farms, Near 
Caen, 70,000 women are said to tind employ- 
ment, chiefly in theirown homes, at lace-making. 
The men are farmers and fishermen, In Brit- 
tany, poor as the population still is in places, 
the present condition is far better thanthe past. 
Wrecking on the coast and faction fights be- 
tween villages were once common, There are 
places where a man’s wage, with food, is still 


not more than seventy-fis entimes a day, and 


mendicaney is followed as a profession in farpi 
) ee — “eee . a sien 
Lies Nevertheiess, tucre is everywhere ab 


served a distinct improvement in the material 
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condition of the people. In the second volum ils y pal 
treating of some of the wealthiest and most , id been In t : . plage. 
prosperous parts of france, Baudrillart nes Aggy 
to the conclusion that in morals improvement loubt ften | 
has lagged behind that made in wealth. He going t 
points out faults, but, on the whol nelud — ae : 
that many of the pictures drawn of the Fret . 
peasantry make them out far worse than they * He 
really are. The twenty million souls in rural | Practise his x] 3 
France are the mainstay of the untry ( : fen with ; 
4 sont de bonnes populations.” linner ' ind wished tf pr i 
t ite feast, alt st 
l t W i 
The Ristigovche and its Sa t Fis) ma, Sul ; , 
’ With a chapter on Angling Literature By |; bp ice bs k : 
H Dean Sage. Edinburgh: David Douglas : | s \ 
| New York: Scribner & Welford. 4to, 1 } ti t 
t 209 | ts a 
ie Tuts book has every mark of being *S offered o1 ived Was a n 
& the insatiate altar of friendship,” to use an ex- | Was st s 
pression of Joseph Crawhall’s cited on page 266, | , a “ i i 
rather than destined for the commercial strug | rest t ; \ 
for existence, Extraordinary pains have been | Wel I 
bestowed upon it by author and publisher, to | St? ™ ; ‘ 
make it the lovely thing it is externally. The , snau " 1 . 
page isof noble proportions, the margins broad | | 
the print large, the paper of the solidest H po as sg te 
land texture. Illustrations abound—for orn | 4 laa "pag ; tna . Wa 
ment and for use: exquisite wood-engravings of | nized ler to get a “N “ 
flies; full-page etchings of scenery and adven- | You can have one ) UL SIX 
ture, many very charming: portraits; maps: “ “hen, : ' “eh ; 
facsimiles of old prints; vignettes, head and | yoy) Fy ‘ 
tail pieces, initial letters, ete., ete In spite f ’ \ 
the various styles employed, good taste has } tae 
prevailed to maintaina high level of excellence ” 
With all this luxuriousness, Mr. Sage’s nat wOr 8} ; . 
rative is direct and business-like, and it is clear ee es poe 
& that he brings neither to his friends nor to th 
é collector an unsubstantial show of appar: the , 
conceived in mere vanity. We have, in ta 
very practical monograph on the river that ; . 
forms the boundary between Lower Canada | gons his heavy boot , : 
é and New Brunswick, in which the discours« ith vawns 
Al proceeds in this orderly fashion: The River : 
Canoes and Indians; Camp Harmony; The Sa sirens an areca 
mon; Tackle and How to Use It; The Salmon ]} sense of drowsy « ss 
of the Matapedia Bridge (a notable experience); | Wonder what time it Is 
Hours for Angling; The Waugan et infra : Peles : 
The Season of 1885; The Adventures of 15s Sa et 
Angling Literature. The titles are sugges 
: of the kind of information conveyed and . 
5 tertainment afforded by the several apters. | tydac ; : 
' Any one desirous to know the fishing localities | ‘ and . 
of this particular stream, or the habits of tl } s S 
rt ; salmon which frequent it (p. 7V), to sett = 
: his doubt whether salmon rise to the fly enn: 3 0 
if food or for fun (p. 7), or what fliesare best, the | 
be light or dark-colored ones (p. 0), will be satis vel ns : 
2 fied by Mr. Sage without the necessity of his - 
going to the spot, or of diving down w 
the water, like the enthusiast mentioned on ] \ t I 2 
103, to put himself in the fish's place when | : 
viewing a fly. peters an has is ' ~ 
All that is told on these heads, however that 
be read by the layman without fatigue S 
* the text as a whole has the d é é 
‘e recommending itself hardly less to those who |} ot =s st 
{ care nothing for the sport than to its votaries it st ei 


Mr. Sage’s humor and love of anecdote, and an | (> ‘ i 


exceptional descriptive power, furnish great | <.) f i as bv t suns 
attractions for any one capabl f apy t : 


ing these qualities, what 
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Talks in Ireland in 
ISS7. By George Pellew, A.M., LL.B., of the 
Suffolk Bar. 


In Castle and Cabin: or, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. PELLEW, armed with letters of introduc- 
tion to persons of all shades of opinion, spent 
four months in Ireland in the fall of last year. 
It is for 
the most part taken up with excerpts from 


This book chronicles his experiences. 


records he preserved of *‘ talks with over two 
hundred people, including officials, landlords, 
land agents, priests, farmers, professional men, 
merchants, shopkeepers, commercial travellers, 
We do not believe the book 
will help readers to much clearer views than 


and laborers.” 


they already possess regarding the general 
bearings of the Irish problem; but it is an ad- 
mirable exposition of the difficulty and com- 
plexity of the situation, and would be likely to 
have a moderating influence upon those in- 
clined to entertain extreme views upon one 
He holds the scales evenly 
Of all 
the visitors to Ireland within the past few 
years who have recorded their experiences, he 


side or the other. 
as between his different informants. 


appears to us to have best kept his head and 
most used his own judgment, 

There can be no better proof of the honesty 
with which he has reported the conversation of 
those with whom he was brought in contact 
than the tact that, while he is judiciously re- 
served in the giving of names, the personality 
of his informants, in the districts with which 
In Kerry he 
visited the widow of Mr. Curtin, whose case is 
(Her husband, President of a 


we are best acquainted, is clear. 


so well known. 
National League branch, was murdered in de- 
fending his house against moonlighters who 
sought arms. She and her family were sub 
jected to bitter persecution, and, since Mr. 
Pellew’s visit, have been obliged to leave the 
district, because one of the moonlighters was 
shot in the mélée, and the Misses Curtin gave 
evidence upon the trial of the others.) The 
peasants’ bitter, distorted, and wild view of the 
case is shown in an interview with the mothers 
of some of those condemned to penal servitude 
for complicity in the transaction. 


‘* Tn the centre of a large, untidy farmyard is 
the high thatehed hut of Mrs. Casey. She 
looked like an old chieftain, with pale, delicate 
face surrounded by the stiff frill of her white 
cap, as she sat by the peat fire watching the 
bubbles rising in an immense iron pot hanging 
from the crane. ‘ For the death of Curtin,’ she 
said in a clear, strong voice, ‘three Sullivans, 
two Caseys, Darley, Spring, MacMahon, Clif- 
ford, and others were arrested. The Curtins 
swore black, brown, and white against; Darley 
and my sons, and laid low one of widow Sulli- 
van’s. Curtin’s people had got blood-money 
before: his grandfather in ‘08 was an in- 
former.’ [This was not true.] ‘If those boys 
did that thing, they merely went for arms: a 
foolish thing, but it has been done throughout 
lreland, and is done to-day. As long as I am 
alive, and my children and their children live, 
we will try to root the Curtins out of the land. 
Now, [ will, [ will do it. Wasn't a young man 
more than equal to that old codger ¢ Yet Lam 
better off than she [Mrs. Curtin] is. I can go 
out to-day, and I won't have peelers about me, 
and [ won't be hooted and booed. My oldest 
boy went insane, and I am sick, so, as long as I 
live, the Curtins shall have my good wishes.’ ” 


The author's conclusions regarding the diffi- 
culties of home rule are, upon the whole, just. 
He, however, too much leaves out of view the 
sentimental side of the question, the impos- 
sibility of continuing to govern Ireland upon 
present lines, and the apparent necessity for im- 
mediate and radical change. We doubt whe 
ther the Irish people will, as the author ex- 
pects, by the extension of local government 
such as that now being enacted for England, 


be taught ‘‘to blame themselves rather than 


the English Government for local discomforts.” 


He brings out the almost universal desire in 





The Nation. 


Ireland for protection, and its difficulty under 
any system of home rule, but he does not suffi- 
ciently dwell upon the practical abandonment 
of the idea by the representatives of Irish 
opinion in their acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill. 

The book is not without mistakes. 
tain extent the interpretation of the courts has 
set aside the clause of the Land Act which en- 
acted that “in fixing the rent, no rent is [to be] 
charged on improvements by him [the tenant] 
or his predecessors” (p. 15). We do not believe 
that the author’s (the Government's) version of 
the Mitchelstown mélée, as given at p. 5, is 
borne out by the testimony of independent wit 
nesses. Nor is it correct to say (p. 207) ‘* the 
proportion of paupers to the population is from 
three to four times greater than in England.” 
Ireland has gone wofully behind in this mat- 
ter within the last decade, but she is still, 
according to the Poor Law statistics, considera- 
bly before England. Upon the whole, ‘ In 
Castle and in Cabin’ is an admirable work, and 
we desire for it a wide circulation among 


To a cer- 


those who are anxious to inform themselves 
regarding the state of feeling among different 
classes in Ireland. 


Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art, 
By the Rev. Robert Burn, M.A., LL.D., Glas, 
Macmillan & Co, 18s, 

THis is a wofully dreary and empty bock, 

upon a most interesting and fertile subject. 

Dreary, because of the uniformly dry and 

heavy style in which it is written, burdened 

with quotations, most of which illustrate only 
the author’s pedantry; and empty, because, 
so far as we have been able to discover, 
its 315 pages do not contain one suggestion upon 
its fascinating theme which has not become a 
platitude by repetition on the part of every 
writer who has ever dealt with Roman litera- 
ture or Roman art. Who, for example, does 
not know that Roman poetry was largely influ- 
enced by patronage, that Roman sculpture was 
realistic, and concerned itself more with men 
than with gods, that Roman architecture was 
stupendous when it occupied itself with the 
arch, and conglomerate and vulgar in its deco- 
rative features, and that a chief characteristic 
of both the poetry and the art of the Empire 
was their display of technical virtuosity? Yet 
these are stated as new ideas, and proved, espe 
cially on the literary side, with which the 
author seems to be most familiar, by quota 
tion after quotation from the writers of the 
time. 
ter on Roman Portrait Scuipture, almost the 
whole of which is taken up with extracts from 
toman authors illustrative of their interest in 
the human countenance and the power of the 
features to express mental conditions and cha- 
racteristies. This Dr. Burn apparently regards 


This is especially noticeable in the chap- 


as in strong contrast to Greek feeling, and, 
when combined with the realistic tendencies 
of their portrait sculpture, as a decided and 
lamentable degradation of art. * Therefore it 
may be said that the idea underlying Roman 
Portrait Sculpture was the degradation of the 
divine to the human form, and, when further 
developed, would have generated a fondness 
for such exhibitions as Madame Tussauds.’ 
Another instance of this realism which is 
apparently noted by way of contrast to the 
Greek, is that Suetonius, in his ‘ Lives of the 
Cwsars,’ usually gives a particular description 
of the Emperor whose life he is relating. ‘‘ In 
several cases the shape of the nose and the ap 
pearance of the hair is noticed,” which we con- 
fess ourselves unable to regard either as extra 
ordinary or as in contrast with Greek writers 
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—even the best—when we recall the vivid por- 
traits of Teiresias, Odysseus, and the other prin- 
cipal performers in the * [liad* and ‘ Odyssey.’ 
Certainly, no Roman literary portraits are 
more real than they. 

If the book has any claim to originality, it is 
in the author's deductions from his comparisons 
between Greek and Roman art and literature, 
some of which strike us as masterpieces of 
logic in their way. We give a few specimens : 

“We gather, then, that the principal influ- 
ences of Roman character and circumstances 
upon their art may be roughly stated as fol- 
lows: First, their innate sererifas and realism 
produced satire in poetry, biographic tenden- 
cies in history, caricature, technical finish and 
excessive exactitude in art; while, secondly, 
their world-wide empire and wealth enlarged 
and confused both poetry and art, giving rise 
to a composite style in both, and a preference 
of quantity to quality, and of crowds to 
groups” (p. 29). 

This is the close of the introduction, and it 
may also be considered the keynote of the 
book. 


follows : 


Architecture bends to his argument as 


‘* Athena was ‘ full of ideas’ in Homer; and 
we tind Minerva in Ovid * called the goddess of 
thousands of works.’ So in like manner the 
Corinthian capital is the ideal of simply beauti- 
ful ornament, while the composite is rich and 
complicated, The Greek Lonic is simple, while 
the Roman Tonie is architecturally adapted in 
form ” (p. 112). 

Finally, the superiority of Homer to Virgil, 
in one respect, and the degrading influence of 
wealth upon Roman poetry, are thus summed 
up: 

‘* Homer, in Il. ix, 215, gives a long deserip- 
tion of the cooking of the heroes’ meal, begin- 
ning with the killing of the animals, the light- 
ing of the fire, and the spitting of the joints, 
while Virgil only applies, in Wn. v, 100, two or 
three lines to the cooking of the meal. This in- 
dicates the desire of the poet not to shock his 
patrons’ aristocratic notions of a meal by going 
too far into particulars. Again, in the tenth 
book of the -Lneid, Virgil has three lines de- 
scribing the treasnres offered to  Eneas of 
works of silver and ingots of gold, whila Ho 
mer, speaking of a similar offer, enumerates 
bronze, gold, and wrought iron generally” 
(p. 175). 

The last, and by far the longest, chapter in 
the book is upon the general subject off Ro- 
mano-Greek architecture, and may be of some 
service to those who know little about it. The 
illustrations, with which the book is bountifully 
supplied, are “* process” reproductions of fami 
liar photographs, and are of material service 
in filling out the volume and giving it an at- 
tractive appearance, 


Practical Statistics: A Handbook for the Use 
of the Statistician at Work, Students in 
Colleges and Academies, Agents, Census Enu 
merators, ete. By Charles T. Pidgin. Boston: 
The William E. Smythe Co, 188s, 

THE author of the book before us has becn for 

fifteen years, as he tells us in his preface, en- 

gaged in statistical work, and for a large part 
of that time has been connected with the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, of 
which he is now the chief clerk. His duties 
have made him familiar with every detail of 
the methods employed by that bureau in the 
collection and compilation of statistical in 

It is only natural that, when he sets 

out to tell how in practice statistical data can 


formation. 


be most easily, cheaply, and accurately gather- 
ed and tabulated, he should give an account of 
the way in which the Massachusetts Bureau 
gathers and tabulates them. This he does, and 
for practical purposes this is all he does. We 
are not disposed to find fault with him for do- 
ing this and this alone. 

As he remarks in his preface: ** Many works 
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= have been written relating to statistics, but, t 
the author’s knowledge, no bee voted 
exclusively to the explanation of the 1 
part of statistical work TI Vy pers vl 
is qualified to write book upon v sub 
ject of an exclusively nat a 





. who has had a larze and sucecesstul expe 

j in dealing in practice with the prol t 

; which the book concerns itself W! } 
elearly and accurately told us the w \ 
his experience has convinced hin t < 


done, he has said all he cat 


on the subject 


ean be best 


* Mr. Pidgin, of 








: his duties in connection with the Massachusett 
Bureau, those metl s which he thinks 
t most likely to yield best results. We 
not suppose that he thinks that tl met 
cannot be improved, but as he knows that 
Massachusetts Bureau does the st statist 
work inthis country, he is justified in takin 
that Bureau as a model. Practical instru 
can usually be better conveyed in the concrete 
than in the abstra ind a r t 
author, instead of formulating a set of rules l 
maxims, selects the most extensive undertal 
in which the Massachusett Bureau has 
been engaged, Viz., the taking [ . 
census of ISS5, and tells us just how tl 
of that census was done. He shows us } 
j schedules were prepared Phe instructions 
j general and special, to enumerators and agent 
are reproduced. Weare told how the schedu 
when returned were examined and tested | 
the quicke st i best methods of ta t 
and presenting the results are nsideres 
To reprint a number of old schedules 
structions, and accompan the wit 
notes and explanat n to } 
either a very difficult thing t looray 
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Scribuer & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
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Princetoniana: 
Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table 
Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish 
Princetonian, the Rev. Charles A. Salmond, 


M.A., With 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Rothesay. portraits, ete. 


‘Chatty, 
In Dr. Charles Hodge was conspicuously seen how warm 
a heart may beat beneath what 


anecdote laden, and most readable, 

some people would re 
gard as the cold steel of a Calvinistic coat of mall ... 
The class and table talk of Hodge the Younger gives the 
book @ permanent value 4s arepository of great thoughts 
by one of the master spirits of the New World N. B. 
Daily Mail, 

we interesting work. The agreeable 
conversational style in which the brief memoirs are 
written makes this part of the work pleasant to read 
beyond the common run of similar memorials. The 
collection of jottings from the lectures and table talk 
of Dr. A. A. Hodge is valuable for the racy vivacity and 
point of the various utterances, which have quite as 


very 


much biographical as theclogical significance. — 
Will be welcomed as an interesting memorial of two 
memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of the manner 
in which theology is taught at Princeton.’’——Scotsman. 
‘One of the most interesting books that have come for 


a long time is ‘ Prineetoniana,’ ’’—Phila, Press, 


**Mr. Salmond has furnished a genial volume, which 
will prove attractive to a large number of readers.”’ 
w. 3 


Times, 


The Hibbert Lectures, 
iSSO6. 


Lectures » Origin and Growth of Religion 
Heathendom, 


Svo, cloth, 700 pp., 


on th 


as illustrated by Celtic By 


BO. 60). 


John Rhys. 


treneral Contents: The Gaulish Pantheon, The Zeus of 


the Insular Celts, the Culture Hero, the Sun Hero, Gods, 


Demons, efe., ete 


The Hibbert Lectures, 
1S57. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient 
Babylonians. By A. H. Savee. Thick 


Svo, cloth, $5.75. 


Bel-Merodach of B 
Tammuz and 


The 


Vrometheus 


General Contents: ibvion, 
Gods of Babylonia, 


ind Totemism, The Sacred Books of Chaldea, ete., ete. 


Istar, 


Studies in Religious 


| listory. 


By Ernest Renan. Post Svo, ¢] 


$2.40 


rimental Method Applied to Religion, 
Mythology, | rhe 


Assisi, Religious 


Contents: Exy 
‘avanism, uddhism, 
lations of the Bible, Francis of 


Art, A Word upon Galileo’s Trial, | t Royal, 


Comparative 
Trans 


Spinoza 
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“The respectable and sometimes excellent translattons 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done fur internalintercourse.’’—R. W. Emer 
son. 


*Tmay sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn's | 


Publication Series ts the usefullest thing I know.’*—Tho 
mas Carlyle. 


“An important body of cheap literature, for which 


| every living worker in this country who draws strength 


from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 
“The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn's Libraries,’ ’ 
Atheneum, 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Diectionares and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 


man, Itulian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION, 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 

$1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand- 
son, Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
anda Memoir by W. Moy Thomas, New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., $4. 

**A most convenient repriat of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’ {fhenceum 

AN EGYPTIAN 
Novel, By Georg Ebers. 
Buchheim. $1.40. 

* The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 

Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition, With an Introduc 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., #4. 

SENECA (IL. ANNAEUS) ON BENEFITS. 
dressed to butius Liberalis. Trauslated by 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

Phis is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academie English.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY 

TEUTONIC NATIONS 
$1.40. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 


$1.40. 


Slous. 


with Portraits. 


Historical 
Emma 8, 


PRINCESS. An 
Translated by 


Ad- 
Au 


OF THE LATIN 


Franslated by P. 


AND 
A. Ash 
worth. 
Translated by 
Francis Storr. 
deademy. 

WITH ZEL- 
Edited by A, D. 


**Mr. Storr’s brilllant version 
GOETHE'S CORRESPON DENCE 
TER. and 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 
THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


Selected, Translated, 


F.G oS. $2.10. 

PAUSANTAS'’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R, Shilleto, M.A. 3. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
Col, A. Ewing. 


2 vols, 


First Portion. 
$1.40. 
HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan 
Alexandria—The Inn in the 
by S. Mendel, $1.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J. W. M. 


rranslated by Lieut. 


The Sheik of 


Spessart. Translated 


A New Edition. By 


Gibbs, 


5 vols. $7, 


A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. 
$1.40 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6vols. $8. 
RAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
@> 


AURELIUS, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier . vols $8.40, 

COLEKIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 88.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 
vols Bt 

LESSING’S LAOKOON,. Translated, 

LESSING'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. 

MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. _ 5 vols. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols, 
24.20, 

PEPYS’sS DIARY t vols, 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 
trans.) 3.00, 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 2 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, § §2 


Translated. 
Translated. 


Ss, 


vols. Long's 


(Stewart & 


vols, $4. 


Catalogues of our requiar stoc k, also come 
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BOOKS _ 


FOR 


IDLE SUMMER HOUR 


AN 


Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Latest Romance 


Is proving one of the most popular and best sell- 
ing ofall hisworks. ‘ The Black Arrow’! is 
the title of the book. It isa thoroughly Ste- 
vensonian creation, a romance that glows 
and tingles with originality. The Critic 
says: ‘‘ We have devoured it at a sitting.” 
The 12 full-page illustrations are in both 
editions, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A brilliant and Daring Ro- 
mance 


Seems to be the unanimous verdict of the press 
touching Duffield Osborne’s Novel, * The 
Spell of Ashtaroth.’ It isa story equalled 
by few for the vividness of its descriptions 
and its distinct originality. The rich color- 
ing of scenes and rapid succession of spec- 
tacular effects have a thrilling interest. 
Sent free of postage anywhere for $1.00. 


Stories of the Old South 


Aretold by a master hand in Thomas Nelson 
Page’s book. ‘In Ole Virginia.’ It is a de- 
lightful series of stories, scarcely equalled 
in tenderness, pathos, and humor. ‘The 
pictures of old Virginian life are at once 
beautiful and striking. 
story, ‘Marse Chan,’ is in the collection. 
The price of the book is $1.25. 


Mr. Page’s famous 


George W. Cable's Last 
Novel 


Bonaventure.’ It is a prose pastoral of Aca- 
dian Louisiana, and pronounced by the 
best writers as the most charming of all 
Mr. Cable’s books. 
ten nothing that is so faultless. 
anywhere for $1.25. 


Is 


He has, perhaps, writ- 
By mail 


For Lovers of Out-of-Door 
Sports 


May be recommended such books as Thomas 
Stevens's ‘Around the World on a Bicycle 
($4.00); ‘Lawn-Tennis as a Game of Skill 
(75 cents); ‘How to Camp Out’ (75 cents); 
‘The Boat-Sailer’s Manual’ ($2.00); ‘The 


Sailor’s Handy Book ? (33.50), 


Allorders promptly attended to by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 





